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The Tian Laboratory 


IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 


A Phantoscope 


The most marvelous and perfect scientific device for reproducing 
literal ‘‘ living pictures "—scenes from the busy world, full of life 
and action—the graceful, charming dance, the familiar street 
scenes of our great cities, moving panorama of the world’s greatest 
events. No other instrument so lifelike, so startlingly faithful in 
results. Send for descriptive catalogue. You need this modern 
miracle in your laboratory. 


The Graphophone 
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is another scientific wonder, as well as a most entertaining and 
instructive musical instrument. Every student of acoustics can 
learn something new by its use. It amazes by its accuracy and 
fidelity in reproducing the most intricate musical sounds, while it 
charms and fascinates by the ease with which it records and repro- 
duces your own voice or the voices of your friends and acquaint- 
ances. It covers the entire realm of sound—its use opens up to 
the student undreamed-of truths and possibilities. Space here 
forbids description. Send for circulars. Prices within the reach 
of the most limited means. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Dept. O 


_ 919 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. and 
4 Mo East Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 3455, 3457 5559 Broadway 


: Nos, 720 and 722 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. AZANEW YORK 
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JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, 
HENRY G. CHAPMAN, ~ 
WINTHROP CHANLER. 


GENERAL COLLEGE ADVISORY BOARD 


1.—AMHERST. Herbert L. Bridgman, Bradford W. Hitchcock, 

2.—ANN ARBOR. William H. Boardman. 

8.—BOWDOIN. Thomas H. Hubbard. 

4.—BROWN. Norman S. Dike. 

5.—COLGATE UNIVERSITY. J.C. Colgate, E. M. Grout, G. W. Douglass, 
Delevan Bloodgood, M.D., Henry Thompson, T. E. Stillman; 

6.—COL. CITY OF N. Y. Everett P. Wheeler, John C. Gulick, Wilbur 
Larremore. ‘ 

7.—COLUMBIA. Henry R. Beekman, Nicholas Fish, William Jay, George 
L. Rives, Julien T. Davies. 

8.—CORNELL. Henry W. Sackett, Hermon W. Biggs, M.D., John B. 
Adams, 

9.—DARTMOUTH. Hon. Daniel G, Rollins, Edwin W. Sanborn, © 
Grosvenor S. Hubbard, C. F. Mathewson. | 
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10.—HAMILTON. Elihu Root, H. B. Tompkins, Edwin Baldwin. % 
11.—HARVARD. Winthrop Chanler, Henry G. Chapman, C. Lawrence | 
Perkins. E 
12.—HOBART. Clarence A. Seward, Benjamin W. Franklin, Harold §. & 
Rankine. 4 
13.—JOHNS HOPKINS. Prof. E. H. Griffin, Dr. Wm. B. Clark, Dr, §& 
Herbert B. Adams. i 


14.—LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. I. P. Pardee, Dr. A. A. Smith, George C. § 
Austen, David B. King. : 3 
15.—LEHIGH. A. Parker Smith, Robert P. Linderman, Boudinot Keith. 4 
16.—PRINCETON. James W. Alexander, C. C. Cuyler, William B. Horn. § 
blower. E 
17.—ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY. Theron G. Strong, George N. Fox,M.D. 
18.—RUTGERS. S. O. Vanderpoel, Robert H. Robertson, Tunis G. Bergen. 4 
19.—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Prof. Lucien M. Underwood, Ph.D., Col. a 
W. H. Rowe, Jr., Rev. E. S. Tipple, Ph.D., Edgar S. MacClay, Prof. 
B. C. Matthews, Ph.D. 
20.—TRINITY. Rev. Samuel Hart, Wm. G. Davies, John Sabine Smith. 
21.—UNION. Chas. E. Sprague, Robert C. Alexander, Silas B. Brownell. t 
22.—UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF N. Y.—John E, Parsons, $ 
23.—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Robert L. Harrison, Thos. R. Price. $ 
24..-UNIVERSITY OF PENN. Severo Mallet Prevost, W. B. Boulton, 4 
Rob’t C. Hill, H. Laussatt Geyelin, Cdgar F. Smith, E,W. Mumford, @ 
Rev. E. D. Miel. 4 
25.—VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. J. H. Kirkland. P| 
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26.—WESLEYAN. Stephen H. Olin, Wm. D. Leonard. 

27.—WILLIAMS. Rob’t F. Wilkinson, Arthur H. Masten, Charles B. 
Hubbell, W. D. Edmonds. 

28.—YALE. Hon. Henry E. Howland, J. Frederic Kernochan, Buchanan 
Winthrop, Chauncey M. Depew. 


Sub-Committees now forming E 


29.-—-University of Chicago. 32.— Georgetown. 
80. —University of Rochester. 33.—Fordham. yg 
81.—University of California. 34.—McGill. 


Other sub-committees will be added to the Advisory Board, representing 
such other colleges as may become interested in the magazine. 
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Important Proposition 
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We will send, free, any one of the following works, on 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


(Subscription, $3.00 per year) 





STORIES OF COLLEGE LIFE 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) 

1. HARVARD STORIES. Sketches of the Under- 
graduate. By W. K. Post. Fifteenth Edition. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

2. YALE YARNS. By J. S. Woop. Fifth Edition. 
Illustrated, 12mo0, $1.00. 


3. THE BABE, B.A. Stories of Life at Cambridge 
University. By Epwarp F. Benson. Illustrated, 
12mo0, $1.00. 
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5. FOOTBALL. By Wa ter Camp and Lorin F. 
DELAND. $1.50. 


(HoucuTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston) 
Every college man, whether he be a Harvard, Yale, 
Cambridge, or Princeton graduate wants one or the 


other of these books to live his happy college life over 
again. 


Cy 
Address, | SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
15 Wall Street, New York 
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4, A PRINCETONIAN. A Story of Undergraduate 
Life at the College of New Jersey. By James 
Barnes. Illustrated, 12mo, $1¢25. 
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True 
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Critic 
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Columbia ----Bicycles + 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


First in the Quality of all Parts 
5% Pickel Steel Cubing 
‘ Flush Joints 
One-Piece Separable Crank Shaft 
Laminated Wood Rims 
Hartford Single Cube Tires 







$100 TO ALL ALIKE 





Pope Manufacturing Company 
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The Reen Buyer 


Always compares the price of an article with its 
honest value as he understands it ; but it is not 
always easy to determine the value of a bicycle, as 
beneath the gaudily-finished exterior of a cheap 
machine there lurks defective material and inferior 
workmanship. 

Our ’97 catalog tells how to invest $100.00 or 
$75.00 in a bicycle and get the value of vour 
money. Write for it ; a postal will do. 
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Send 4 cents postage for our booklet, ‘* Shakespeare and the Bicycle.’’ 12 special 


d sizsns in colors by F. Opper, of ‘* Puck.” 
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BICYCLES 


“ THE ISYEAR OLD WHEELS” 
1897 


PoPULAR List PRICE 


$80. 


* 


THE _GREAT STRENGTH 
for which RAMBLERS have always 


been famous, lies in the special 
care used in the selection of high class 
materials and thorough workmanship, 
the principal strengthening feature 
being the more expensive but stronger 
LAP BRAZED JOINTS 
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Fisn-Mouth OuTsipe ReinFORCEMENTS. 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED RAMBLER BOOK. TELLING ALL 
ABOUT WHEELS, FREE ATANY RAMBLER AGENGY IN THE U.S 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. BOSTON WASHINGTON. NEW YORK BROOKLYN. DETROIT. 
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THEODORE B. STARR 


JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH 
206 FirtH Ave. MApDIson SQUARE 
New York 


asks attention to the very useful College Pitchers 
and Mugs which he offers—for Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton (the new seal), University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Amherst, Williams. They are of earthen- 
ware, of the College color, and bear on the front 


the College seal, executed in solid silver. 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Exhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, the nervous, weak, and 
debilitated, will find in the Acid Phosphate a most agree- 
able, grateful, and harmless stimulant, giving renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering from nervous exhaus- 


tion, with gratifying results. I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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\ 
HOBART AND RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Rutgers College has been recently brought 
to the attention of the public by the celebra- 
tion of Charter Day, the one hundred and thir- 
tieth ‘anniversary of the founding of the col- 
lege, which was born ‘‘ on the banks of the 
old Raritan’’ ten years before the birth of this 
republic. The guest of honor at this natal 
day celebration was the Hon. Garrett A. Ho- 
bart, a distinguished Jerseyman and alumnus 
of Rutgers College, whose recent election to 
the Vice-Presidency of these United States 
has conferred upon this institution additional 
honor. 

The halls of the Ballantine Gymnasium, 
where the exercises were held, were filled with 
former students, who had gathered to renew 
old associations and the old love for their 
Alma Mater, and to pay a tribute to her hon- 
ored alumnus. Although not expecting to 
make a speech, the Vice-President-elect re- 
sponded to the:shouts of ‘‘ Hobart ! Hobart !’’ 
from the students, and made some remarks, 
in which he said : 

‘*T cannot forbear a word of congratulation 
to you and to all connected with it, that this 
college has stood through a period of one hun- 
dred and thirty years. Decades before my 
time it stood and decades after yours it will 
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stand. It is now fifteen years since I have 
been in New Brunswick at all. The work of 
a busy life has left me no time to return to 
the college commencements ; but my love for 
the old college has never grown cold, and 
when, last spring, your president informed me 
that I had been elected a trustee of Rutgers 
College, | felt, and still feel, that no greater 
honor has ever come to me than this election 
as one of your trustees. One thing the coun- 
try needs, and that is Rutgers College ; and 
I promise that whatever strength I have shall 
be spent to make the one hundred and thirty- 
first year of its history the very best that it 
has ever experienced. I trust that the year 
of 1897 will be a red-letter year in the history 
of Rutgers College.” 

** “Gus Hobart,’ as we always called him,”’ 
writes one of his classmates, ‘‘ entered the 
Class of ’63 as a Sophomore, and at once took 
a high stand as a scholar in mathematics espe- 
cially. He pursued his course steadily, and 
while one of the most genial of the boys, was, 
so far as 1 know, not mixed up much with 
the college pranks. He was never up before 
the faculty to my knowledge for violation of 
college law. He boarded in Albany Street, 
at the place familiarly called ‘ Texas,’ a 
house kept by Squire Nevius, and since by his 
daughter, Mrs. Enyard (now the Mansion 
House). It had a series of rooms at the back 
over a school, and here Hobart with a number 
of others worked away and had no little fun 
at times. Indeed, among the boys there was 
one ‘ Scotchy ’ Smith, now dead, and he was 
up to all sorts of practical jokes that some- 
times took aseriousturn. Hobart, who mind- 
ed his business all along, was at the same 
time exceedingly popular. There was no 
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better fellow, and always ready was he to 
help a classmate out, as he might be able. 
He took third honor, Joe Dixon, of New 
Brunswick, was second, and Swain, of Allen- 
town, first. When Hobart entered, Rutgers 
was under President Frelinghuysen, that 
‘grand old man.’ Howard Crosby was in 
the chair of Greek, and Marshall Henshaw 
taught mathematics. Dr. Cook was in the 
chemistry department. These were the very 
best of instructors. Rutgers never had bet- 
ter. 

‘‘Theodore Frelinghuysen died in our 
Junior year, and then came William H. Camp- 
bell, D.D., LL.D., to assume control. He, 
too, was of the best of men, and a model 
teacher. Rutgers, when we graduated, was 
still a classical institution. ‘ Scientifics ’ were 
very few. They were mainly boys that had 
a hard time with Crosby in Greek, and fell 
back to another course, in which chemistry 
often was prominent. Hobart is an excellent 
sample of the mixture of Yankee and Dutch 
blood. His father was a New Hampshire 
man, who came to Jersey to teach the young 
idea how to shoot. His mother was a Van- 
derveer of old Monmouth stock, that came 
from Holland to New Amsterdam away back, 
about 1630.’’ 

The Civil War broke out while he was at 
college, and a number of the students enlisted 
as United States Volunteers. His class had 
originally nineteen members, and was distin- 
guished in having ten ‘‘ Reverends’’ in it. 
The tuition fee at that time was not quite 
$50, but even at that low figure there were 
only one hundred and twenty-four scholars in 
the college when he entered, and but seventy- 
nine the year he graduated. Four of his class- 
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mates joined the army. Those in his class 
were : 


*John V. D. Pumyea, 
George Linter Danforth, 
James E. H. Elmendorf, 
Thomas Livingston Janeway, 
Adrian Kriekard, 

Charles Hubbard Pool, 
John H. Smock, 

Henry Utterwick, 

Andrew Merrill Arcularius, 
John Morrison Dixon, 

*William H. Pollman, 
Mannes Kiekintveld, 

E. Christian Oggel, 
William Smith, 
George Swain, 
Joseph Mabon Vile, 
*Sebastian Duncan, 
*George A. Mills. 


** Rutgers College,’’ said Dr. Bowser, in 


his address at the Charter Day celebration, 
‘* is called one of the smaller colleges. We 
do not measure a college by the quantity of 
its apparatus nor by the size of its athletic 
grounds, nor by the number of its buildings 
or of its students. The true test of a college 
is that kind of men which it turns out. Does 
the college train men who are able to meet the 
demand of the age, and who are fitted for the 
best service? That is the test by which we 
judge a college. We do not test a college by 
counting heads. We test it by the quality of 
its work. We weigh rather than measure. 
Though we do not boast of the number of 
our college buildings or of the number of our 
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students, yet we do point with some pride to 
the alumni of the college. 

‘* Some of them are electricians and super- 
intendents of the great electric-lighting plants 
of our country. Some of them are chief en- 
gineers and general managers and superinten- 
dents of our great railroad and engineering 
firms. More than two score of them are pro- 
fessors in medical and law schools and colleges 
and theological seminaries and universities. 
The college has graduated at least two State 
geologists, several United States Senators, 
five Governors of States, twelve members of 
Congress, twenty-one judges of the Supreme 
Court, one Vice-President of the United 
States. One of her sons, who has been in 
the Nautical Almanac Office at Washington 
for many years, was awarded the gold medal 
by the Royal Astronomical Society of Eng- 
land for solving one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in mathematics. His competitors were 
among the best men of Europe. Another, 
early in the history of the college, was the 
companion and friend of Washington and 
Jefferson as an engineer in the army. He 
saw the surrenders of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, Of course we cannot mention the hun- 
dreds of brilliant clergymen, and lawyers, and 
physicians, and engineers, and statesmen 
among the alumni. A college always points 
with pride to her eminent sons. They are 
her jewels.”’ 

Some of the prominent men who were at 
Rutgers at the same time with Mr. Hobart 
were Alexander McClellan Bishop, ’60, pay- 
master United States Navy ; Edward G. Jane- 
way, M.D., ’60; David Abeel Williamson, 
60, of the Seventh New Jersey Regiment, 
who died in 1862; Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
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60 ; Judge Charles T. Cowenhoven, ’62 ; 
the Rev. Charles H. Riggs, ’62; the Rev. 
Alfred H. Stults, Jr., 60; John C. Smock, 
62 ; Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick, ’63 ; Pro- 
fessor F. C. Van Dyck, ’65. 

The college was originally founded ‘‘ for 
the education of youth, especially in divinity, 
preparing them for the ministry and other 
good offices.’ During the period of the 
Dutch supremacy in the province of New 
Netherland there seemed to be a lack of 
clergymen, the supply of ministers called 
from Holland not being able to meet the de- 
mand, To overcome this difficulty, a yearly 
assembly, or ‘‘ Coetus,’? was formed in New 
York in 1737, for the purpose of ordaining 
ministers. Several years later the Olassis of 
Amsterdam, which had officially recognized 
this organization, became divided. An inde- 
pendent classis, known as the American Clas- 
sis, was formed, and in 1755 Rev. Theodorus 
Frelinghuysen, of Albany, was commissioned 
‘to visit Holland and solicit funds for the 
establishment of an academy.’’* He died on 
board ship, off Sandy Hook, while returning, 
and the success of the movement was never 
known. 

A factional fight sprung up about this time 
among the members of the Coetus, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the ‘‘ Conferentie,’’ 
an opposition party, although having the 
same desire at heart.’ Several years of bitter 
warfare followed in which the Coetus party 
refused ‘‘ proposals from the Episcopalians to 
unite with King’s College (now Columbia), 
and from the Presbyterians to unite with the 
College of New Jersey (Princeton),’’ and 


* Rutgers Sketches. 
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finally succeeded in the establishment of 
Queen’s College, founded in honor of Char- 
lotte, the royal consort, on November 10th, 
1766, when ‘‘ His Majesty’s Letters Patent 
and Charter or Royal Grant for Queen’s Col- 
lege was secured from His Excellency William 
Franklin, Esq., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, in and over the Province of New Jer- 
sey.” A second charter, renewing certain re- 
strictions, and under which the college now 
operates, was obtained on March 20th, 1770, 
the seal of which bore the motto, ‘‘ Sol jus- 
titie et occidentem illustra.”’ 

The college was located in New Brunswick 
in 1772. The land for the first site, tradition 
says, was given by Philip French, son of a 
former Mayor of New York. The lease was 
for seventy-five years, at a yearly rental of 
one peppercorn. He also contributed largely 
in money, and in 1882 the treasurer of 
Queen’s College still held a bond of Philip 
French’s for the amount of £40 bearing in- 
terest. This is thought to be a remnant of 
his subscriptions. 

During the Revolution in 1776 the British 
seized New Brunswick and burned the col- 
lege buildings. The teachers and students 
became scattered, and on account of the irreg- 
ularities brought about by the soldiers quar- 
tering in the vicinity, the sessions were held 
at Millstone, another at North Branch. Part 
of its history during this period is a blank, 
but it is known that a commencement was 
held in 1788 in New Brunswick. At about 
this time Dr. Jacob Rutsen Hardenbergh, 
whose father was one of the original trustees 
of Queen’s College, and through whose efforts 
chiefly the college was founded, became the 
first president, and held that position until 1790. 
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The late Professor T. S. Doolittle, in his 
sketch of the college, says: ‘‘ The record of 
events during this period is of the most meager 
character. The country was painfully emerg- 
ing from the prostration of the Revolutionary 
struggle. The currency was in a deplorable 
eundition. The citizens of New Brunswick 
had suffered more than the rest of New Jer- 
sey. Their property had been devastated, 
their business broken up, their churches 
burned or dismantled, their securities depre- 
ciated. The insignificant funds of the college 
had been invested in bonds and mortgages, on 
which poor people could pay neither principal 
nor interest. It may well be conceived, there- 
fore, that it cost the trustees a struggle to re- 
build and equip their burned college.”’ 

Rev. William Linn, pastor of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church in New York, was president 
pro tempore from 1791 to 1794. In 1795, 
after one year of scholastic work, the college 
was again closed until 1805. At this date 
Rev. Dr. Iva Condict, another pro tempore 
president, succeeded in reviving the college 
and raising $60,000, with which Queen’s, the 
main college building, was erected. Rev. 
John H. Livingston, a graduate of Old Eli, 
was the second regular president. Under 
his presidency the college funds were in- 
creased by a lottery, duly authorized by the 
Legislature, the proceeds of which amounted 
to $11,000. Some of these lottery tickets are 
still in existence. A third suspension occurred 
in 1816, and continued until 1825. Philip 
Milleduler then became president, and the 
name Queen’s was changed to Rutgers Col- 
lege, ‘‘in consideration of the character and 
services of Colonel Henry Rutgers,”’ a Revo- 
lutionary patriot, who contributed toward its 
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endowment $5000, then a large amount. 
While he was president two hundred and 
fifty-eight students were graduated, the Class 
of 1836 including such men as Joseph P. 
Bradley, LL.D., Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; George W. 
Coakley, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the New York University ; the late Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, United States Sena- 
tor and Secretary of State, and William A. 
Newell, member of Congress and Governor 
of New Jersey, and later of Washington 
Territory. 

Abraham B. Hasbrouck, who was president 
from 1840 to 1850, was succeeded by Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, one of Princeton’s 
sons. A year before his death the Civil War 
broke out. With the accession of Rev. Wil- 
liam Campbell, D.D., to the presidency in 
1863, the college took a new departure in 
prosperity. By the payment of $12,000 to 
the Synod of the Reformed Church the col- 
lege regained its title to the campus and build- 
ings, and became an independent literary in- 
stitution on the condition that henceforth its 
president and three fourths of the trustees 
should be members in full communion of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Dr. Campbell 
raised several hundred thousand dollars in en- 
dowment, the number of students was doubled, 
and seven new buildings were erected. 

The cannon war between the students of 
Rutgers and Princeton, which occurred in 
1877, was one of the greatest of college pranks 
known in the history of New Jersey’s col- 
leges. An interesting story of this frolic, 
which resulted in a wide advertisement among 
the country and city papers, and brought a 
large number of students to the college in the 
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fall of 1879 and 1880, is told by one of the 
participants of the Class of ’77. It will be 
read with interest by many of the former 
students of the college who have recollections 
of the exciting time they had when the can- 
non reached old Rutgers. 

** On April 26th, 1875,” writes William M. 
Skillman, of °77,* ‘‘ there stood buried in 
Princeton campus, mouth downward, so deep 
that only several feet of the heavy end showed 
above the ground, an iron cannon of about 
one thousand pounds weight. This gun, ac- 
cording to the late Governor Parker, of New 
Jersey, stood planted on the corner of Wither- 
spoon Street, in front of Duryea’s store in the 
village of Princeton for years prior to 1859, 
and had originally been left in the village by 
the British in their retreat through the town 
in the Revolutionary War. The Governor 
stated that he and a number of other students, 
in 1859, moved the gun to Princeton Campus. 
Colonel Yerger, of Mississippi ; Judge Stump, 
of Maryland ; Bob Kilton, a famous Alabama 
fighter in the war, and Abe Seabrick, who 
was killed at the head of his New Jersey regi- 
ment, were among those who helped the late 
Governor in its removal. It, therefore, was 
already famous from the touch of these noted 
fighters, and it had never left Princeton up 
to the above date first mentioned. When 
Princeton woke up on the morning of April 
27th, 1875, this gun had disappeared. 

‘‘For years Princeton and Rutgers had 
been disputing over the cannon, and it had 
become a source of constant taunting. It 
was believed by both that the cannon had 
been stolen by Princeton from Rutgers many 


* College Targum. 
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years before, and no Rutgers student could go 
to Princeton and not hear the taunt of ‘ Why 
don’t you come and get your gun?’ When 
some of 1877's men heard the taunt thrown 
in their faces in the fall of 1874 they made 
up their minds it should be for the last time. 
We talked the matter over many times that 
winter, and finally completed our plan. Leav- 
ing New Brunswick on fvot at the close of the 
day of April 26th, 1875, nine members of 
the scientific section of 1877 took their way 
to Milltown (a little village two miles distant), 
loaded down with ropes, shovels, pick-axes, a 
strong crowbar, and strong hickory sticks, 
and walked to the farm of a Mr. Vanderbilt, 
from whom we hired his box-wagon and a 
strong team of black horses. Mr. Vanderbilt 
also sent his hired man with us. It was as 
dark as Egypt, and none of us knew the road 
very well, but finally arrived at Princeton 
about one o’clock in the morning, and drove 
through the college campus, where we left 
the team and farmer. We were then about 
six or eight hundred feet from the gun we 
were after. 

‘‘The party was divided, four being put 
on watch and the remaining five set to work 
to dig up the gun. This took about an hour, 
as it was buried so deep, and in the mean 
time we all had a great scare because the owl 
train came in, bringing about fifty students, 
who imade a great racket and woke up every- 
body. We lay flat on the ground until the 
noise subsided, and then started to carry the 
gun to the wagon. Loops were made of the 
rope, and the crowbar and hickory sticks were 
run under the gun, making four handles to 
carry it, but it proved more than was bar- 
gained for. Its great weight was too much 
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for the strength of the party, and they found 
it impossible to carry it for a greater distance 
than twenty feet at a time, when they would 
be forced to rest. It took two hours to get 
the gun this two hundred or more yards, and 
a number of times it seemed that physical ex- 
haustion would cause us to give it up; but 
pluck and grit conquered, though it was day- 
light when we lifted the gun in the wagon. 
The farmer in turning his wagon creaked his 
wheels so loudly as to cause a window to be 
opened in the college, and several in the street 
were also opened, and people looked at us. 
We covered the gun as best we could, sitting 
on it, and started down the street, by which 
time it was broad daylight. We met a num- 
ber of people, who evidently took us for 
Princeton boys on a lark. The load was so 
heavy that the horses could only walk, and 
we were in great trepidation of being discov- 
ered and followed by Princeton, in which case 
we knew that we should get rough handling ; 
so we never stopped for breakfast or anything 
until we brought up on Rutgers Campus, 
about half-past ten in the morning, having 
been out all night without any sleep or any- 
thing to eat. 

‘* A sorry lot we were, dirty and dishev- 
elled, but we dumped the gun on the campus 
and turned in for our recitation with Profes- 
sor Atherton on ‘‘ Freeman’s Outlines of His- 
tory ;’’ but we had studied our lesson, and re- 
cited correctly, and though he called every 
one of us up, he must have wondered at our 
condition, though he said nothing. At the 
end of the hour there was the wildest commo- 
tion among the students. When they came 
out and saw the gun they picked us up on 
their shoulders and marched us over the 
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grounds and down the street, and there was 
no more college that day. Believing that we 
had simply recovered our own, immediate 
steps were taken to plant the gun in solid. ma- 
sonry on the campus; but the disappearance 
of the gun had caused the greatest excitement 
at Princeton, and a large body of students fol- 
lowed in pursuit, and our escape from them 
had been narrow. Then came threats that 
they would come to New Brunswick in a 
body and take it back. This led to a corre- 
sponding excitement in New Brunswick. We 
hid the gun in a cellar down-town, and New 
Brunswick’s fire-boys stayed up all night ready 
to turn in and help fight Princeton at the 
first tap of the college bell if it became neces- 
sary. 

‘** At this point the two faculties took up 
the matter. First came a letter from Dr. 
McOosh to our dearly beloved Dr. Campbell, 
and Dr. Campbell’s diplomatic answer ; the 
appointment of arbitrators by both faculties ; 
the proof by Princeton that the gun had never 
been in New Brunswick, and the award of 
the arbitrators that the gun belonged to her 
and must go back, and the final taking back 
of the gun by New Brunswick’s policemen, 
one sitting on the gun with a drawn revolver, 
facing a howling mob of New Brunswick’s 
townsmen, who ran after them for several 
miles.”’ 

Merrill E. Gates, now president of Am- 
herst, succeeded Dr. Campbell, and in turn 
was succeeded by Dr. Scott, who became 
president on February 4th, 1891. The col- 
lege has improved very much since the time 
Vice-President-elect Hobart attended its reci- 
tation rooms. It provides annually forty- 
three free scholarships, which are divided 
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among the counties of the State according to 
the population. The State College of New 
Jersey, ‘‘ for the benetit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,’’ was organized as a department 
in Rutgers College in 1865. The State labo- 
ratory of the New Jersey Experimental Sta- 
tion is also at the disposal of the college. 

W. W. Phelps, while United States Minis- 
ter to Germany, in a letter written from Eng- 
land to Rutgers College, said: ‘‘ I think that 
the question which is the greatest college 
on the American Continent rests between 
Rutgers and Williams. While others have 
had much larger classes, where is the college 
that has graduated more great men in propor- 
tion to its size than Rutgers ?” 

‘* The college,’’ in the words of one of its 
professors, ‘‘can look back over the whole 
stretch of our national life and ten years be- 
yond. She saw the republic in its cradle. 
She helped to nurse it in its infancy, by send- 
ing her professors and students to fight the 
battles of the Revolution. She has watched 
the progress of the nation in its ups and 
downs, its times of prosperity, and its periods 
of adversity until now, and she has ever re- 
joiced in the triumphant march of the Ameri- 
can Republic.”’ 

GrorcE Cooper Ine.ine. 






























THE SISTER OF THE FLOWERS. 


The summer blossoms held her dear, 

And all the sweetness of the year 

They sent her on the loving air ; 

The frailest bloom that looks, afraid, 

From nook of either sun or shade, 

It longed to perish in her hair ; 

For she it was, in days far back from ours, 

Won that sweet name, the ‘‘ Sister of the Flowers. 


So happy on the sunny hill, 

She might be there, and happy still, 

But (ill befall the cruel day !) 

She saw at Jast, mong mortal kind, 

A shape she never thought to find ; 

She looked, and gave her heart away. 

The flowers tried to live ; but, one by one, 
Their pretty heads drooped lifeless in the sun. 


Who would believe so meek things pray 

For vengeance ? Certain ’tis, one day, 

The sun-god left his golden throne, 

Down from the hill careering came, 

A fearful shape of cloud and flame, 

And took the Sister as his own. 

None sees her more ; but when the winds are still 
All hear her grieving on the moonlit hill. 


Banished forever from the vale, 

Lone on the hill-top, making wail, 

Canst hear me, Sister, where thou art ? 

What think you, will it come, the day 

When safely may be given away 

The pearl of love, the virgin heart ? 

Hark ! sighs she from the mountain bowers,— 

‘* Poor, poor, dear little Sisters of the Flowers !”’ 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 











Christine De Pisan. 


A LITERARY WOMAN OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CHRISTINE DE 
PISAN.* 


It cannot have been very pleasant to be an 
author about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and there were, indeed, very few 
authors by profession. An historian would 
be probably a highly respectable steward who 
merely wrote ‘‘ to avoid idleness,’’ and who 
was nothing more than ‘‘a chiel taking 
notes ;’’ a poet would cover his wickedness 
with the livery of some nobleman and be for- 
sooth a most innocent master of ceremonies. 
The old romantic days of troubadours had 
passed away, and the age of printing had not 
yet come. The position of an author was 
anomalous, Civilization had not yet decided 
whether he was to belong to the great army 
of the unfed, or whether he was to receive 
board (second table, of course) and lodging in 
return for his doubtful services. Sometimes 
at the feast he heard the joyful words ‘‘ Come 
up higher,’’ but his work was as often re- 
warded by kicks as by coins. 

Nevertheless there was at this time a woman 
in France who aspired to live by her pen, and 
who declared that literature was her profes- 
sion, although she knew that it was ‘‘ not the 
custom for women to attend to anything except 
their spinning and housekeeping.’’ Christine 
de Pisan did not, however, make this shock- 
ing announcement as abruptly as it is made 
here. She wished to write, but she had not 
cast aside all respectability, and she apologized 


* Christine de Pisan, or Pizan, born about 1363, is 
usually considered an authoress of the fifteenth century, 
as her principal works were written after 1400. 
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profusely to all the world and besought for- 
giveness humbly for her crime against custom. 
She entered the temple of literature on her 
knees and covered with blushes of shame. 
Nowadays it is proper to approach the holy 
precincts with head erect, but at that time 
Christine’s uncomfortable groveling seemed 
both decent and graceful. She assured her 
readers that she was not ‘‘ moved by arro- 
gance nor foolish presumption,”* implored 
them not to ‘‘ despise her feminine sense,”’ 
and put forward ingenious pleas in extenua- 
tion of her guilt. If she was reproached for 
speaking on matters too high for an “‘ igno- 
rant woman,’’ she gently suggested that her 
book be judged by its worth and not by her 
sex, and when she wished to treat of chivalry, 
she reminded her critics that Minerva, who 
invented armor, was, like herself, a woman, 
and an Italian. From her constant defense of 
herself it is evident that she was frequently 
attacked on the subject of writing, sometimes 
merely by sneers, sometimes by offensive gos- 
sip. 

‘It is not suitable for a woman to be 
learned, because it is not the custom,” said a 
man, probably a haughty knight who could 
not write his name. 

‘* Nor is it suitable fur a man to be igno- 
rant, because it is the custom,’’ replied Chris- 
tine sharply. 

This kind of attack was not agreeable, but 
it was not as unpleasant as having her love 
poems regarded as so many expressions of 
personal feeling and experience. Christine 
became slightly aggravated at that, but she 
answered suavely, in a pretty ballad, that she 


* Faits d’Armes et de Chevalrie. Les Mss. de la 
Bibli. du Roy. P. Paris. T. V. 
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only sang of love because it was the sentiment 
most generally interesting, and she appealed 
for judgment ‘‘to all good poets.’’ Like 
many another author, she was pressed into -_* 
the service by poverty and grief. When her 
dearly loved husband died, in 1389, she was 
left a widow with three children and an aged 
mother to support. Her fortune was grad- 
ually consumed by harassing law-suits, and so 
this young woman of twenty-five was obliged 
to become a bread-winner. She had written 
poetry before this time in the days of her 
happy married life and in the first grief of 
her widowhood, when she loved to sing all 
the phases of her loneliness. Her friends en- 
couraged her, and her genius first came be- 
fore the world in mourning robes singing the 
mystery of love and separation.* 

As an author she met with great difficul- 
ties. Literature was an alarmingly precarious 
profession, The author did not come into 
contact with the public ; his living depended 
on the favor of some great person whom war 
or death or politics might spirit away, leaving 
the poor scribbler to seek a new market for 
his wares. Indeed, he had to be an agent 
for his own works, and in a way peddle them 
from house to house. The whole business 
was harassingly retail. After a book had been 
written, copied, illuminated, bound in velvet, 
and ornamented with gold or silver clasps, it 
was offered to some prince or rich citizen, who 
paid for it as his generosity prompted. Of 
course the author could have the work copied 
and offer it to other patrons, but so could any 
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| one else. Fortunately Christine had friends 

; at court. Whenachild she had come to Paris 
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i * Cent Ballades. (Euvres Poetiques de Christine de > ‘ 


Pisan. Roy. Soc. des. Anc. Textes, Frangais. 
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with her father, who had been invited by 
Charles V., and who became the king’s coun- 
selor and astrologer. Thomas de Pisan re- 
tired from the position at the accession of 
Charles VI., but when Christine offered her 
works for sale, it was remembered that her 
father had been a servant of the royal house, 
and she needed no introduction to the mag- 
nificent princes of Valois. 

The thought and quiet labor that were need- 
ed for the making of a book were wholly con- 
genial to Christine, but the outside work con- 
nected with it, the rubbing against the world, 
was not so pleasant. In her ‘‘ Fais et Bonnes 
Meurs du Sage Roy Charles’’* she says that 
desiring certain information, she had diligently 
inquired of persons who were in positions to 
know the facts. Some responded willingly 
to her questions, ‘‘ but others, judging per- 
chance that it did not appertain to a simple 
woman devoid of all credit, to enregister the 
naines of such high personages, did not deign 
to make her any answer.’’ Poor thing! 
She might at least in those days of chivalry 
have received a polite refusal. This scornful 
reserve seems shocking to our wider huiman- 
ity, but we had best not throw stones at that 
poor, misguided century, for we may find ont 
that our own house is not rock-proof and 
have its sharp fabric crashing about our ears. 
Learned universities still refuse information 
to aspirants in petticoats. ‘‘ We are very 
sorry, madame, but some man may want to 
marry you, and we are afraid if you know as 
much as he does you will not make him a 
good wife.’’ Yet for this very history of 
Charles V. Christine had a high sanction ; 


* Le Livre des Fais et Bonnes du Sage ~— Charles 
V. Michaud et Poujoulat. 
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and her happy little account of the affair gives 
a glimpse of the kind of success that rewarded 
an author in those days. No less a personage 
than the Duke of Burgundy had set her the 
task. On a first of January, then as now the 
day of presents in France, she had given to 
this great prince a poem she had lately writ- 
ten. Shortly afterward she was waited upon 
at her house by the duke’s treasurer, who 
brought her word that his lord was much 
pleased with her poem, and wished her to 
undertake a work at his order. Delighted 
at her success, and wondering what the duke’s 
commands would be, she summoned her peo- 
ple, for the proud little woman did not like 
to appear poor, and hastened to the Louvre. 
The duke received her graciously, and de- 
scribed the work he wished composed in hon- 
or of his brother. 

With her poems and her histories in her 
hand, Christine went into the presence cham- 
bers of princes, and she had many a hard 
struggle to keep from appearing shabby in 
such high company. A man can wear a rag- 
ged coat with an air of bravado, especially in 
those dirty, picturesque centuries, and a hat 
that is the worse for sun and water may look 
quite well over a daring pair of mustachios, 
but a woman who looks needy loses attractive- 
ness immediately. If she is right out-and-out 
poor it is different. King Cophetua fell in 
love with a beggar-maid, but no prince of a 
fairy-tale ever fell in love with a decayed 
gentlewoman. Christine appreciated the im- 
portance of clothes. 

“* Under a silk mantle lined with fur, and 
under a surcoat of scarlet, not often renewed 
but well kept, many a time I had great 
troubles, but it was not evident to the world 
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from my appearance or dress.”* The worst 
of it was when she was forced to borrow. 
‘‘ Dear Lord, how shamefacedly I blushed, no 
matter how intimate was the friend from 
whom I asked the loan !”’ 

It would seem from these revelations that 
Christine was often embarrassed for money in 
spite of her busy pen, which ran off fifteen 
large works, not counting smaller poems, in 
the years between 1399 and 1405. Yet she 
managed to support her family and with a 
stern feminine heroism to keep up the re- 
spectability so dear to woman. She even 
found it in her heart to help others, and to 
provide for the dowry of a poor niece, as is 
shown by the register of the Chambre des 
Comptes. 

** To Damoiselle Christine de Pisan, widow 
of Estienne de Castel, one hundred crowns in 
recompense of two books presented by her to 
my lord the Duke of Burgundy, of which one 
was ordered by my lord the late Duke of 
Burgundy, and the other, my lord desired ; 
the which books and others of her writings 
and lays my said lord finds very agreeable, 
and also in compassion and in alms to em- 
ploy in the marriage of a poor niece whom 
she has married. By order of the said lord 
duke, at Paris, the 20 February, 1405.” 

The record offers a fine comment on the 
relations of patrons and authors. The duke 
considered her books very agreeable, and he 
paid her more than he thought they were 
worth because she had a special use for the 
money. As it was not the custom for the 
author to demand a price, it was part of his 
business to arouse the patron’s pity or good 


* Leben und Werke der Christine de Pizan. Fr. 
Koch. 
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will. It is not probable that the Duke of 
Burgundy would have known about the poor 
niece if Christine had not represented the 
case to him ; in other words, requested assist- 
ance—plain English, begged. In its modern 
sense the word is too hard on the little author- 
ess. No doubt she found this union of busi- 
ness and charity very galling, but gue faire ? 
The world was composed of lords and retain- 
ers, perquisites and gifts stood in place of 
wages. If a duke went on a journey he 
asked the king to help him with his traveling 
expenses ; if a knight’s lady expected a son, 
the interesting occasion was made the subject 
of a petition to a count. Life was intimate ; 
there was a give and take in men’s relations 
with each other; a youthful feeling abroad 
of ask for what you want; every one was 
somebody’s retainer, dependent, pensioner. 
The making of a book was an expensive 
matter, and especially if it were intended for 
a noble lord, it must be handsomely gotten 
up. The money expended on its decoration 
seems out of all proportion to what was given 
for its composition, and the author shared his 
modest profits with a host of parchment work- 
ers, clerks, illuminators, binders, embroider- 
ers, and goldsmiths. Men needed to be 
tempted by gold clasps to open a book, and to 
have their eyes amused by bright pictures and 
wonderful capitals to keep them awake while 
reading. Christine employed the best copy- 
ists and illuminators, and her manuscripts are 
among the richest and most artistic that are 
known to-day. A magnificent volume that 
she presented to the Duke of Berry, whom 
Dibdin calls a ‘‘ trerhendous bibliomaniac,”’ 
contained one hundred and twenty-five minia- 
tures, and was a kind of édition de luxe of 
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her collected poetical works, some of which 
the duke already owned. For this costly vol- 
ume she received two hundred crowns. An- 
other beautiful manuscript was prepared by 
her with great care and presented to Queen 
Isabella. On the second leaf is an illumina- 
tion representing the authoress kneeling with 
her book before the queen. The details of 
the picture are pretty and interesting. The 
queen and her ladies, who are seated, wear 
the curious horned head-dress of the day, and 
Christine wears a simple, low-necked gown with 
hanging sleeves, and what appears to be a mus- 
lin veil draped high on her head. Inanother 
volume she is on her knees in a garden, offer- 
ing a book to the Duke of Orleans, and again 
she is represented writing at an uncomfortable 
sloping desk, too small to support the elbows. 

People did not rush so recklessly into au- 
thorship then as now ; some special prepara- 
tion was considered necessary beside the for- 
mulation of a few doubts and the purchase of 
a bottle of ink. Christine had received an 
education far superior to what was usually 
given to either men or women, and she had 
all her life known books and loved them. It 
is probable that her father had a library, or, 
perhaps, as she was brought up at court, she 
made the acquaintance of her dear Latin au- 
thors in that beautiful Gothic room, paneled 
with carved cedar, where Charles V. kept his 
precious books, and where the light filtered 
through gorgeous-painted windows by day, 
and streamed by night from a silver lamp and 
thirty small chandeliers. She felt, however, 
that her education had not been sufficiently 
thorough, and went bravely through an ap- 
palling course of universal history, science, 
and literature before she considered herself fit 
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to undertake any serious work. Whether 
her method was judicious or not is doubtful. 
The Latin authors, having been invited into 
her mind, took possession of it ; the sage old 
Romans taught the sociable little widow to 
moralize and philosophize, and drew blue 
stockings on to her pretty, round ankles. 
Christine did not wear ‘‘ her weight of learn- 
ing lightly like a flower,’’ she was oppressed 
by it, and the intricate Latin periods ringing 
in her ears spoiled her pretty French, with its 
naive, clumsy attractiveness of youth. The 
beginning of the fifteenth century was any 
way a great time for pedantry, and that dreary, 
black King of Bores almost succeeded in chok- 
ing all beauty out of literature. Christine’s 
style is verbose, but it becomes agreeable when 
she forgets her dignity as an author, and ap- 
pears as her natural self—bright, imaginative, 
and amiable. Her history lags when she 
‘* ransacks the ages and spoils the climes’’ for 
heroes with whom to compare Charles V. 
That good but not great king is shown to resem- 
ble the Emperor Trajan, to be strikingly like 
Scipio, to have inherited a virtue or two from 
Clovis, to rival the Saxon Alfred, and so on, 
until one feels that le sage monarque was but 
a poor borrower of other men’s properties, 
with nothing original in him, a meaningless 
compound boasting ‘‘ the pluck of Lord Nel- 
son on board of the Victory, genius of Bis- 
marck devising a plan,’’ a kind of shapeless 
human being like Hamlet’s cloud, ‘‘ backed 
like a porpoise’? and ‘‘ very like a whale.”’ 
But when she describes the pious king’s death 
Christine becomes natural and _ touching. 
She had the account from a member of the 
royal household, and it had deeply impressed 
her simple religious heart. 
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The king sent for that holy relic which 
Frenchmen still revere, the Crown of Thorns 
of our Lord, and also for the coronation crown 
of France. The first he had placed before 
him, the latter beneath his feet. To the 
Crown of Thorns he prayed : 

‘Oh precious Crown, diadem of our salva- 
tion, how sweet is the comfort thou givest by 
the mystery of our redemption, in which thou 
hadst a part ; may He by whose blood thou 
wast wet be gracious unto me, even as my 
spirit rejoices in thy holy presence !”’ 

And afterward he turned his words to the 
crown of coronation : 

‘Oh Crown of France, how precious art 
thou and yet how vile; precious considering 
the mystery of justice contained in thee, but 
viler than all things considering the burden, 
labor, anguish, pain of heart and body, and 
peril of soul that thou givest.to those who 
wear thee; and who should well consider 
these things, would the rather leave thee 
lying in the mud than lift thee up to place 
thee on his head !” 

It is, however, in her less serious works 
that Christine’s style is best. She is happy 
when singing the pains and pleasures of love, 
the joyfulness of spring, the diversions of 
courtiers or of shepherds. She shows the 
genteel world of her day amusing itself. So- 
cial life was easy and unembarrassed, if a bit 
too impetuous and thoughtless; entertain- 
ments were charmingly merry and informal. 
It was a gay, gallant society, and the main- 
spring of all its motion was love. 

A happy party of young people started one 
spring morning on an expedition to Poissy.* 


*Le Livre du dit de Poissy. CEuvres Poétiques. 
Vol. II. 
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As they rode along by the shining Seine their 
mantles were lifted by a ‘‘soft wind that 
opens buds,” and they ‘‘ talked of the battles 
which often happen in love.” The sun shone 
on the April flowers, the ground was “‘ illumi- 
nated” with dew, making the green grass 
sparkle ‘‘ to the delight of all hearts.” Every- 
thing was so beautiful ‘‘ as to encourage lovers, 
and make them bold to love well.’ They 
saw shepherds twining wreaths and heard, as 
they passed through a forest, the nightingales 
singing, ‘* Kill, kill, the jealous one, for him 
there is no mercy within these glades,’’ and 
they ‘‘ never ceased to laugh and sing and jest 
and talk of love.’ Inthe inn garden where 
they had supper, they danced and sang and told 
stories of faithful squires and false ladies, 
or wce versd. Nothing could be more blithe- 
somely amorous, in spite of the long suffer- 
ings and the heartrending torments which the 
knights and ladies profess to have undergone 
from contrary fate or from the hardness of 
the loved ones, 

It was a terrible passion, this love of the 
Middle Ages. The lovers tremble, change 
color, pine, and agonize while their cruel 
dames torture them, simply to test them, 
seven years of unrewarded devotion being 
not an uncommon demand. These Medieval 
Werthers ‘‘ pined and sighed and ogled”’ ever 
so much more vociferously than their descen- 
dants, and their passions ‘‘ boiled and bub- 
bled’’ with a wonderful sentimental sputter- 
ing, but they do not seem to have come to 
tragic ends, and a sarcastic bourgeoise remarks 
in one of Christine’s poems,* ‘‘ that she has 
never yet heard where the cemetery is in 
which they are buried who die for love.”’ 


* Le Débat de deux Amants. (E£uvres Poétiques. II. 
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The lovers kneel before their ladies and 
swear burning oaths; they walk about the 
great dimly lit churches waiting for a veiled 
glance from Beauty’s eye ora whiff of her 
favorite perfume ; they ride about the streets 
in cloaks gayly embroidered with romantic 
devices ; they inquire diligently where enter- 
tainments are to be held in hope of meeting 
their hearts’ chosen queens. 

One of the amusements of soviety was to 
discuss a delicate question of love, some such 
problem as De Musset poses in his highly 
polished comedies or Balzac dissects in ‘‘ La 
Duchesse de Langeais.’’ A congenial and 
intimate company is assembled, they have 
sung and danced and feasted, some one sug- 
gests a subject for conversation. ‘‘ What is 
love? Does honor come from it or shame ? 
Let every one tell what he knows. Js it an 
illness or perfect health ?’ 

Close the doors, come nearer together while 
the important theme is being discussed. The 
question is a tremendous one, modern society 
blushes at anything so personal, But the cav- 
aliers and dames loved to argue these nice 
points, and they were most generous in add- 
ing to the common stock of facts from their 
own experience, not waiting to have the se- 
crets of their hearts given to the world by a 
best friend. 

Love played a great part in education. No 
one could be a perfect knight without being 
a lover. 

‘* Know,” said the Seigneur de Lalaing to 
his son Jacques, whom he was about to send 
out into the world, ‘‘ that few noble men have 
attained the high virtue of prowess that have 
not been in love.”’ 

This was one of Christine’s favorite doc- 
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trines. Love was the fountain of all manly 
virtues, and the source also of worldly honor. 
Love would make a youth bold, generous, 
and gay. He would be courteous to ladies, 
like the young Boucicaut who “served all, 
honored all, for love of one.” 

Holding this high opinion of love, it was 
natural that Christine should disapprove the 
most popular book of her day, the ‘‘ Roman 
de la Rose,” which degrades the sacred pas- 
sion and brutally slanders women. She en- 
tered upon a crusade against this work, and 
denounced it boldly as ‘‘ an exhortation of 
very abominable morals.’’ Her attack started 
a perfect whirlwind of controversy, in which 
her opponents did not refrain from scanda- 
lously assailing her character. Among other 
things she was reproached for reading what 
she considered so vile, to which she replied 
with prim dignity, that she had passed very 
lightly over certain passages. She might 
have said, as did the people who went to the 
improper play, that it was only “‘ to see if it 
really was.’’ Christine had strong allies. The 
great Chancellor of the University, Gerson, 
declared that if he owned the only copy of the 
‘* Roman de Ja Rose’’ in existence, and that 
copy worth thousands, he would burn it up 
rather than give it again to the world ; and 
like any advanced, nineteenth-century clergy- 
man, he made the poem the subject of a ser- 
mon. In comparing Christine’s works with 
those of her contemporaries, the purity and 
delicacy of her mind are conspicuous, and al- 
though her love poems and her relations with 
the Earl of Salisbury have been woven into a 
romance, there is nothing more distinct in her 
character than her rigid, admirable, and some- 
what prudish virtue. The good creature was 
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so minutely careful of her reputation, that 
even at an imaginary interview with a knight 
ina poem she recorded that she had a chap- 
eron, and in the position she assumed as a 
champion of her sex and a reformer of morals 
this flaunting personal correctness was no 
doubt necessary. There is something amus- 
ingly modern about Christine’s character. 
Her patriotic fervor and her voluble sympathy 
for the oppressed remind one of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and her pedantry would have made a 
friend or a rival of Madame de Genlis. 
Christine led the attack against a popular ro- 
mance, she vindicated the rights of her sex. 
If she were living to-day she would assist Dr. 
Parkhurst and Anthony Comstock, and be 
president of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. But historical personages must 
not be removed from their surroundings. 
Human beings are kept by the muse in cer- 
tain pens, and in thinking of Christine it 
must be remembered. She wore a queer 
head-dress, she went to tournaments, she lived 
in big houses with hardly any furniture, she 
knelt before a great many persons. She laid 
some letters she had written and received in 
the dispute about the ‘‘ Roman’’ before Queen 
Isabella, begging her to pronounce in the 
matter, but unfortunately it is not recorded 
whether that shining exemplar of feminine 
virtue lent her prestige to the cause of moral- 
ity or not. Probably she did, and the Duke 
of Orleans, too, and any one else to whom 
lip-respectability was especially necessary. 

In her ‘‘ Life of Charles V.” Christine 
gives a golden description of his royal de- 
seendants, saving herself from the charge of 
flattery by explaining that the object of her 
book was to praise virtue and not to point 
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out or reprove vice. She was a stern up- 
holder of authority, and did not consider it 
lawful to reprimand princes in public ; and so 
she did not mention that these noble branches 
of the fleur-de-lis, these gracious patrons of 
the arts and letters, were murderous, ava- 
ricious, sensual, treacherous, and revengeful. 
Her history, however, was written before the 
discords of the royal dukes had fostered and 
made conspicuous all their worst passions. 
The great quarrel of Orleans and Burgundy 
had not yet flared into open enmity. When 
the trouble came no one was more distressed 
than Christine. She had ever a noble soul 
above bread and cheese, and the woes of her 
adopted country afflicted her deeply. ‘‘ Above 
every other grief we should bewail that of 
the Kingdom of France,’ she wrote, and she 
rushed into the arena to try if a woman’s 
voice and tears could help to separate the pas- 
sionate combatants. She wrote in turn to the 
(Queen, to the Duke of Orleans, to the Duke of 
Berry, and to the Dauphin, beseeching them 
to take pity on the miseries of the country, 
to conciliate, to harden not their hearts, to 
give up dear revenge, to strive for peace.* 
It has been maintained that her ardent words 
had real effect, and there is a correspondence 
between the dates of her appeals and the dates 
of several patched-up reconciliations ; but at 
best her influence was only temporary, the 
two parties were never truly brought nearer 
together. It would have been hard for even 
a far stronger voice than her plaintive soprano 
to have made itself heard above the storm. 

In spite of her historical studies Christine 
had a beautiful confidence in words. She be- 


* Essai sur les Ecrits Politiques de Christine de 
Pisan. R. Thomassy. 
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lieved that they could convert a sinner from 
the error of his ways, and for many years she 
preached hopefully her simple gospel of mo- 
rality, industry, of Christian forbearance and 
philosophic resignation. In the Duke of 
Berry’s library was a poem of Christine’s in 
which there is a sharp bit of satire against the 
worship of riches.* No doubt the noble duke 
read and admired the clever lines, but not for 
them did he press out one drop of the blood 
the less from his poor subjects of Languedoc. 
Perhaps Christine gradually realized that mat- 
ters were past her mending, for when the 
troubles of France became thickest, she 
stopped writing and retired to a convent to 
mourn. At last a great happiness came to 
her, as it did to her country, and before she 
died she beheld the new era and sang a joy- 
ous ode in honor of the virgin deliverer of 
France. 

Christine’s poetry is pretty, but other pret- 
tier poetry has been written since her day, 
and hers is to be prized chiefly because it is a 
quaint picture of life when the world was 
younger. Some things we love for the sake 
of “ auldlangsyne.” Butif not as an author, 
as a woman Christine was an innovator, and 
better than any one else does she show what 
a literary woman could do and be in the fif- 
teenth century, for she was the first of her 
sex who in modern Europe dared to live by 
writing books. She did not claim any high 
rank as an author, but modestly and grace- 
fully compared herself to ‘‘ a little bell which 
rings with a clear voice,” presuming even 
“‘to wake the wise and summon them to 
work.” Emity B. Stone. 


* Le Chemin de Long Estude. Pueschel. 











THEOCRITUS. 


Master of subtle measures, who hast wrought 
Upon thy airy loom from Nature’s skein 
A fabric so exquisite, all ordain 

Thee prince of country bards, divinely taught. 





Through wood and field and vineyard thou hast sought 
The fox and bird and bee, young Eros’ bane, 
The hearth, the pasture, market, bosky lane 

Of Sicily are mirrored in thy thought. 


Thy skies are ever radiant, and the breeze 
Sweet-laden with a summer scent for thee. 
Thy time not rugged, nor thy birth ill-starred, 
Companion of the flowers, fields, and trees. 
He trespassed not upon her mystery, 
But painted Nature, sweet Sicilian bard ! 
Burton M. BAtcu. 
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“THE END OF A BRIGAND. 


The snows were melting on the uplands of 
the Giul Dagh, as was evidenced by the 
swollen streams that ran turbidly through the 
outskirts of the dirty townlet of Kurk Pounar 
(Forty Fountains)—a locality for which a bet- 
ter name, indeed, might have been Kurk 
Khursus (Forty Thieves). The buds were 
beginning to swell on the mulberry-trees, and 
on every side were tokens of returning life in 
field and vineyard, marking the advent of the 
gladdest season of the Eastern year. 

One man, however, in Kurk Pouwnar that 
beautiful spring morning was in decidedly ill 
humor, and that was ‘* Baron’? Avedis, the 
prosperous Armenian merchant, the richest 
trader in the bazaars, a leader in Gregorian 
ecclesiastical circles, and the owner of a silk 
mill situated in a hamlet over the mountains, 
but on whose heart that morning lay a cloud 
dark as the mists that still clung about the 
sharp summit of the Giul Dagh. 

Baron Avedis’s dejection arose from the 
fact that his Moslem ‘‘ friend,” Mehmet Bey, 
who was already indebted to him for a hun- 
dred Hiras worth of silks that had gone to 
adorn the persons of the Bey’s feminine rela- 
tives, and also for sundry monetary accommo- 
dations of one kind or another not to be men- 
tioned (to Mehmet Bey at least), had recently 
signified indirectly his desire to become fur- 
ther indebted to the merchant by the recep- 
tion of the hand of the latter’s fair daughter 
Aroosiag in marriage. Such an idea, how- 
ever, could not be entertained by Baron 
Avedis for an instant, for the handsome 
Aroosiag was a Christian (a far better one, by 
the way, than her money-loving father) and 
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Mehmet was the worst kind of a Moslem, 
whose ancestral faith had. not only approved 
of his putting out of the way various Chris- 
tian dogs, but had also failed in a number of 
instances to exercise over the Bey a deterrent 
influence sufficiently strong to prevent his 
sending a few faithful followers of Islam the 
quicker to ‘‘ Paradise.’’ Moreover, had not 
the family of one of Avedis’s brother mer- 
chants lung ago sought to contract a matrimo- 
nial alliance with the rich trader’s people, and 
was not young Baron Herant, a successful 
importer of Manchester, now on his way from 
England to claim his intended bride ? 

Yet that rascal Mehmet Bey had it in his 
power (by reason of official alliances) to make 
it very disagreeable for Avedis. The Arme- 
nian merchant had already enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of boarding himself three months in 
prison because of a slight misunderstanding 
with Mehmet, whose right hand always lay 
close to the Caimacam’s left (or rather to 
that of the middle man who received the 
Mayor’s ‘‘ presents” for him)—the said un- 
pleasantness having arisen from the circum- 
stance that Avedis had once very imprudently 
dunned Mehmet for those one hundred divas. 
And so the merchant entertained a feeling of 
wholesome respect for the sinewy Mehmet, 
who, while the winter snows were falling deep 
on the Giul Dagh, spent the short days and 
the long nights in town in the réle of a plausi- 
ble and much-salaaming Turkish gentleman 
of considerable leisure and somewhat expen- 
sive tastes ; but who, when the roads became 
again fit for travel and adventure, became 
metamorphosed into a mountaineer of bold 
spirit, traditional depravity, and (in summer) 
always uncertain whereabouts, 
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These facts were well understood in the 
town of Kurk Pounar, although it is needless 
to say that, owing to the peculiar social condi- 
tions that obtain in Turkey, they were hardly 
open subjects for conversation in the bazaars 
and coffee-houses, since it would not have 
been at all conducive to the popular health to 
have enlarged upon them. 

The impudence of that fellow Mehmet, in- 
deed, knew no bounds—no, not even those of 
the local prison-pen itself, into which he had 
(for form’s sake) once or twice been thrown, 
but where he never remained longer than a 
few weeks, inasmuch as the Catmacam and 
the Pasha of the district (with higher cred- 
itors at Stamboul pressing the latter) could 
not afford to have such an enterprising, well- 
paying brigand as Mehmet Bey waste too 
much of his valuable time in jail—unless it 
were possibly in the winter months, when 
Mehmet had not at a sufficiently lively rate 
“borrowed” bakhshish for the benefit of his 
hungry superiors. 

Now, what made Baron Avedis so unhappy 
that particular spring morning was the fact 
that, after much mutual palavering, Mehmet 
Bey had but the night before, through a trusty 
Circassian (more trusted by Mehmet than by 
any one else), sent the merchant a peremptory 
message that if the flower-like Aroosiag were 
not permitted to wed him at once he would, 
‘by the beard of the Prophet,” ‘‘ the peace- 
ful bosom of Abraham,’’ “the saintly en- 
deavors of the Becktashi dervishes,”’ “‘ the holy 
mantle of Muhammed treasured at Stam- 
boul,’’ and other sanctities and relics celestial 
and terrestrial, see to it that before the ap- 
proaching Ramazan the wooded slopes on the 
other side of the Giul Dagh would be lighted 
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with the blazing of Avedis’s silk mill—to say 
nothing just then of that old political account 
with the Government which Avedis had run 
up because the son of his aunt’s third cousin 
had some time ago been discovered reading an 
English paper which the local censor at once 
condemned as being thoroughly unfit for 
pious Moslems or impious Armenians to 
peruse. The Circassian messenger added, on 
behalf of Mehmet, that the latter had ‘‘ dir 
kach sheyler” (‘‘a few things’’) to attend to 
out on the plain to the northward at Ak 
Shehir (White City) ; but that on his return 
to town shortly he would require the desired 
prize, or the Armenian dog must take the 
consequences. This reported itinerary, how- 
ever, involved a slight inaccuracy of statement 
—as Mehmet, as a matter of fact, took up his 
journey soon after directly to the south, to the 
mountains, and not in the direction of White 
City. 

Because of these perplexing circumstances 
it was that Baron Avedis was out of humor 
that April morning with Mehmet Bey, the 
Caimacam and the Pasha, his countrymen, 
himself, and even with poor Aroosiag, whose 
only fault was that she was beautiful—and 
lived in Turkey. 

But Providence suddenly extricated Baron 
Avedis out of his difficulty. The ample 
bakhshish which Mehmet (just before his de- 
parture for the mountains) had dispatched to 
the fat old Pasha at White City had hardly 
reached that impecunious official when the 
Pasha himself was suddenly relieved by orders 
from Constantinople. A few extra men-of- 
war (and among them an American gunboat or 
two) had recently turned in past ‘‘ Gib,”’ or 
‘the Rock,’ and had even dared to imperti- 
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nently cruise about in the north Agean, syn- 
chronously with which event the various em- 
bassies had again urged their long-standing 
complaints against the fat old Pasha aforesaid, 
who was accordingly disciplined by the Porte 
by that popular Turkish method of removing 
him to a still more important post elsewhere. 
The old Pasha, however, did not at all trouble 
to send word of his departure to the Mehmet 
who had so assiduously helped to line his 
pockets, and the brigand was accordingly left 
to take his chances as best he might with that 
unknown quantity, the new Pasha. 

Meanwhile Baron Avedis was trembling in 
his boots—or rather in his slippers. What 
could he do? Certainly not surrender his 
daughter to the villainous Mehmet. Yet he 
could not afford to lose his silk mill. And if 
he could but manage to reach the village in 
which the mill was situated possibly he might 
arrange with the ‘‘ head man” of the place 
(who, though a Moslem, was a personal enemy 
of Mehmet’s) to protect his property. 

But Avedis was no such fool as to seek to 
reach the mountain hamlet by the direct route 
through the hills ; and so with Oriental cun- 
ning he took occasion to hint to a Turkish 
neighbor that he would on such and sucha 
day and by a particular road proceed to the 
vicinity of the silk mill, enjoining upon the 
Turk to maintain entire secrecy as to the 
project, well knowing all the while that the 
fellow would speedily make an opportunity 
to forward the news to the brigand in the 
mountains. But when Avedis actually set 
out he took a road which led in exactly the 
opposite direction, and only after a long de- 
tour reached his mill. 

Meanwhile the new Pasha, an energetic 
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young fellow fresh from the schools of Eu- 
rope, with certain clearly defined views as to 
governmental policy, had established himself 
in White City—the capital of the province— 
and organized a small force of trusty agents 
of different nationalities who could be depend- 
ed upon to supplement the brains and brawn 
of the soldiery and police and report confi- 
dentially any of their failures to do the things 
that the Pasha wanted done. Among these 
secret service men was a wily Greek, Kyrie 
Stephanos, who, in the interests of the Gov- 
ernment (or at least of the new Pasha), soon 
found himself frequenting the coffee-rooms of 
Kurk Pounar. And so it came about quite 
incidentally that Kyrie Stephanos became pos- 
sessed of the piece of information communi- 
eated by Baron Avedis to his tricky Turkish 
neighbor, suspected a hair in that dish of 
ptlaf, and resolved that he himself (with a 
few gendarmes following at a distance) would 
sally forth along that road that day, on the 
well-known Turkish principle ‘‘ Bakallwm ! 
Let us see !’’ 

Over the bold uplands of the Giul Dagh 
the sun had risen high on the day on which 
Baron Avedis had said that he would ride over 
the mountains, when a couple of horsemen 
rapidly approached the foot-hills of the range, 
in a narrow defile of which, crouching in the 
bushes bordering the rough road, a dozen 
gaudily attired Turks of hangdog visage were 
established, waiting for something to transpire. 
Their conversation turned on the relative 
merits and original sources of the guns they 
held in their hands. 

‘* By what satanluk was your rifle brought 
into being ?”’ asked the leader of the gang, 
readily recognizable as the notorious Mehmet, 
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of a younger Turk who toyed witha fine Mar- 
tini. 

‘¢ From a Frenchman on a chiftlik the shin- 
ing jewel I bought!” replied the man ad- 
dressed, in the curious inverted style of the 
Turkish. 

‘* And where did your foreign-made beauty 
come from?” was then asked of the first 
speaker. 

‘© Oh, an Englishman had no more use for 
it, and—and—it came to me!”’ replied the 
murderous villain, whom six embassies had 
again and again urged the Porte to appre- 
hend. 

‘And as kusmet was, my Winchester I 
found at—’’ began a third speaker, when sud- 
denly all relapsed into silence at a quick sign 
from the leader, whom they followed into 
the middle of the road, down which a dozen 
rifles were soon looking. Presently two trav- 
elers leisurely rode into view. ‘‘ Zeslim ol !”’ 
(‘Submit !’) cried Mehmet, while a warning 
wayward shot from his rifle accentuated his 
brisk demand. And surrender the travelers 
very speedily did. 

But while the other highwaymen were well 
satisfied with their prizes, Mehmet, the lead- 
er, frowned. Neither of the captives was 
Baron Avedis. Mehmet, however, attempt- 
ed to be philosophical, observing nonchalant- 
lv: ‘* Bir shey deyil! (It is nothing!) A 
rose is as fair as a lily. Two sheep are worth 
acalf. The game we have snared is as good 
as the game we were after !"” 

But Mehmet Bey was on this ovcasion more 
philosophical than exact. The rose Kyrie 
Stephanos was not as fair as the lily Avedis. 
And the rose proved to have thorns, which cut 
to the quick him who seized them. But for 
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a season Mehmet exulted in the beauty of the 
rose. The Greek was carefully secured, while 
his companion was sent off immediately in the 
direction of Kurk Pounar to procure the 
three thousand divas demanded as a ransom 
for the captive. The brigands themselves 
then made their way (taking the Greek with 
them) to the fastnesses of the upper hills. 

But for once kusmet failed Mehmet Bey. 
The brigands were speedily overtaken by a 
band of zaptiehs, led by a gray-headed old 
Turk who had dared almost a whole Russian 
regiment at Plevna, and after a brisk little 
scrimmage were all either killed or captured. 
As for Mehmet, he had stubbornly stood his 
ground, loading and firing his rifle until his 
right arm was shattered, and he himself there- 
upon was easily overpowered and handcuffed. 
Then he was roped to the saddle of one of the 
zaptiehs and hustled off, wounded and weak 
from loss of blood, down in the direction of 
White City on the seaboard, urged on mean- 
while to more vigorous pedestrian exertions 
by frequent proddings from the sabre point 
of the zaptieh riding just behind. 

‘* Take care of that devil Mehmet !”’ were 
the laconic orders of the new Pasha at White 
City, when the result of the raid after the 
brigandish crew was announced to that official, 
as he sipped his coffee in the ramshackle old 
government konak. 


Out over the moonlit waters of a gulf which 
deeply indentates the shores of the fair Augean 
an Austrian Lloyder was gliding seaward late 
of a night not long after the occurrence of the 
events leading up to the capture of Mehmet. 
The after promenade-deck of the graceful 
steamer was deserted by all passengers save 
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two, whose peculiar dark-hued physiognomy 
would have clearly marked them anywhere as 
Armenians. The man, who was evidently 
quite accustomed to routes and voyagings, was 
pointing out to his girlish companion, whom 
he called his “ honey-sweet wife’’ Aroosiag, the 
dimly discernible historic features of the hill- 
girt harbor. The two stopped in their prome- 
nade to admire the brilliance of the moonlight 
weirdly silvering the distant summits of the 
Giul Dagh, when suddenly, just astern of 
them, out into the bright path of the waters 
behind, there shot a launch, which for a mo- 
ment or two tossed on the billows of the wake 
as the Austrian Lloyder slowed up to allow a 
Levantine sailing-craft ahead to cross its bows. 
Something in the actions of the crew of the 
launch made the Armenians strangely curious. 

** Look! look!” cried Herant excitedly. 
‘* Chok shey! What are they doing ?” 

Over the waters there came a mufiled cry, 
and a dark object, which looked at that dis- 
tance like a bale of goods, was thrown into the 
sea. 

The next instant the big screw of the Aus- 
trian steamship began doggedly churning the 
waters again, and the launch was soon lost to 
view. 

Startled, almost overcome by the sudden- 
ness and horrid suggestion of the vision, the 
young Armenians turned away. They well 
enough understood that a tragedy had been 
enacted of which no Eastern journals would 
ever tell; but they did not know that the 
burden kicked into the sea was the breathing 
body of the brigand—Mehmet. 

Cuar.es D. Devon. 
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A DAY IN THE DARDANELLES—THE 
MOST FAMOUS SWIMMING POINT 
IN THE WORLD. 


It was early in the morning, on astill, quiet 
Sunday at the end of April, that our ship, 
crossing the AtNgean Sea, entered that famous 
stream of water known as the Dardanelles. 
As we entered between high banks, on both 
sides bristling with modern forts, and pictu- 
resque with the disused old stone castle-forts of 
the past, the speed of our boat was slackened, 
and we steamed gently against the swift cur- 
rent during its whole length of forty-seven 
miles. 

In some places the hills on the shores were 
so far away across the water as to be almost 
out of sight in the dim haze of half-clouded 
sunshine, at other points they closed in upon 
us suddenly, in the narrowest part not being 
one mile apart. 

If we had not known this was the far-famed 
strait of Oriental history, uniting the two seas 
of Aigean and Marmora, we might have be- 
lieved ourselves steaming up some well-forti- 
fied river, widening and bending and curving 
between its high banks. We stood on deck 
in the balmy air and gazed with intense inter- 
est at the warlike landscape bordering the 
stream. 

The hills, bare of foliage, were clothed in 
rosy haze, which in the hollows took on deep 
bluish tints. Out of these shone the mellow 
tints of old stone fortress walls, picturesque 
battlements, and great towers of defense. 

The mellow old forts of ancient times seemed 
mostly to cluster close to the water’s edge, 
while the less picturesque modern forts are 
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built behind them on the hills above. To 
our untutored eyes the great guns of the old 
defenses were much more formidable in ap- 
pearance than those of the modern forts, and 
it was something of a shock to be told that in 
a war of to-day these huge bronze guns with 
their great stone shot would be almost useless. 

The constant sound of bugle calls came to 
us musically over the water. From battle- 
ment and tower waved the gay flags of Tur- 
key, and strutting along the ramparts were 
trim little Turkish soldiers. These signals of 
war gave some of the timid ones a feeling of 
alarm lest the papers permitting our vessel to 
pass had not been properly made out. 

“There is no doubt: about your flag, is 
there, captain ?”” asked one of these. ‘‘ I feel 
as if the muzzles of those guns are searching 
my very soul. Nosooner are we out of range 
of one row than we are passing another. Are 
we never to get out of sight of them ?”’ 

‘* Never fear, madame,’’ answered the cap- 
tain ; ‘*‘ my passports are all right, and I shall 
get you safely through before the sunset gun 
fires.” 

‘* Before the sunset gun fires! What will 
the sunset gun do to us ?” 

“Do? It will keep us in the Dardanelles 
all night,’’ langhed the captain. ‘‘ No vessel 
passes the sharp Turkish vision after sunset. 
I remember once,” he added retrospectively, 
‘**] was just upon the line passing into Mar- 
mora when the sunset signal came booming 
over the water. I considered | had a right 
to keep on, being so near, you see—anxious 
to get to Constantinople the next morning, 
you know ; so we put on all steam and pre- 
pared to cross the line. The Turks are dirty 
creatures. They like to show authority. 
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They fired upon me. Of course I stopped 
then. There wasnoharm done. It was only 
to warn me.”’ 

‘*Oh, captain, you will not try that to- 
day !” said the frightened lady. 

‘** No, indeed, madam ; I’ll never do that 
again. Trust me,’’ and he walked away 
laughing. 

At the narrowest part of the Dardanelles, 
off the town of that name called by the Turks 
Charnek-Kelesi, our ship stopped for several 
hours, and descending into small boats, we 
went ashore. 

What thoughts crowded upon our memories 
here! We were in the Hellespont of history. 
We were gliding over the same path that 
Leander swam to meet his love. We were 
crossing the same track where Xerxes once 
laid his bridge of boats. We were passing 
over the same water route taken by Alexander 
the Great. We were crossing the waves at 
the point where Lord Byron had swam. 

I raised my eyes, and there on the shore 
was a sign in large letters, ‘‘ Hotel Helles- 
pont.’’ That prosaic signboard with its magic 
letters did more than all else in making me 
realize that we were here upon the true his- 
toric spot. 

Unlike Leander, no beautiful maiden met 
us on the shore, but instead a swarm of 
swarthy red-fezzed Greeks gathered around 
us. They held out great pottery jars and 
vases for us to buy. These were glazed with 
dark paint and daubed with bright, coarse 
flowers, the whole glossed over with a high 
degree of polish. The manufacture of these 
pottery vessels is one of the industries of the 
place. 

Charnek-Kelesi, or Dardanelles, is famous 
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also for its delicious curds. Men crowded 
about offering us this delicacy in little pottery 
bowls. It is made of curded ewe’s milk, and 
proved to be of the excellent flavor claimed 
for it. 

The town itself is not different from most 
of the towns along the coast of Asia Minor. 
It is to the great fortresses near it that it owes 
its name and fame. These two are the most 
important of all the forts in the Dardanelles, 
Charnek-Kelesi, the old castle of Anatolia, is 
on the Asian side, and opposite is Kilid-Balir, 
the old castle of Roumelia. 

This point is the real key to the Hellespont, 
erroneously called the Dardanelles. The 
name Dardanelles belongs only to the fortifi- 
cations above, and was bestowed upon these 
far back in the misty past, in honor of Dar- 
danus, who settled here and founded a little 
fortified kingdom of his own. 

Leander was not the first to swim across 
this most dangerous and celebrated ‘‘ swim- 
ming point” in all the world. Dardanus was 
before him. Long before Troy was founded 
young Dardanus left his little island home 
near the entrance of the Hellespont, in the 
Aigean Sea, and swam on an inflated skin to 
this point in the Narrows. At that time and 
for long after the strait was known only by 
the name of the mythological maiden, 
‘“* Helle.” But in these modern times, for 
no reason that I could learn, the name of 
Dardanus clings to it. 

Dardanus brought the religion of Samo- 
thrace, his island home, with him, and where 
we were now standing the spot once echoed 
to the mysterious orgies of the Cabiri wor- 
ship. 

Later in the day we steamed slowly past 
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the sites of Sestos and Abydos, the ancient 
towns, so associated with Hero and Leander. 
They lie opposite each other, a little north of 
the town of Dardanelles. 

How that little love-story has appealed to 
lovers for all time! That ‘‘all the world 
loves a lover” was fully proven in our party 
by the straining glances cast from the ship’s 
deck in the direction of these romantic shores. 
It was to the site of Sestos where Hero lived 
that we looked with most interest, for it is 
here that the rea] action of the story takes place. 

** And that was Sestos, where she lived,”’ 
said one. ‘‘ And over here, opposite, was 
Abydos, where he lived, poor chap!’ said 
another. And then the men gave calculating 
glances at the flood beneath, and measured 
the distance across with their eyes, and the 
women gazed toward the shores and sighed, 
as if the tale had been but yesterday. 

Back rushed upon us our dull historical 
studies at school. The handsome youth of 
Abydos going nonchalantly over to Sestos to 
a festival one day to meet his fate! The girl 
he saw there was beautiful, and he loved her 
at first sight. He declared his love, and 
found that she returned it, but at the same 
moment came a horrible discovery. She was 
a priestess, given over to guard the Temple 
of Venus, and she could never marry. 

She could not marry, she told him, but she 
could give him clandestine meetings. That 
no one should ever know, these meetings must 
be after the darkness of night had set in. 
But how, then, would he cross over the 
Hellespont? Even his boat might be discov- 
ered. We can imagine the young fellow 
scorning the mention of a boat, and declaring 
that it would be nothing to swim over. 
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Thus it was arranged, and every night the 
girl on the shore here at Sestos placed a light- 
ed lamp in the tower of her dwelling, by 
which to light her lover over the swift waves. 
And every night he emerged dripping from 
the water and held her in his arms. 

One night a high wind rushed down through 
the Hellespont, and the current ran at four 
and ahalf milesan hour. Hero, straining her 
eyes toward the water, did not perceive that 
the light in the tower had been blown out by 
the gale of wind. All night she waited for 
him, but her lover did not emerge from the 
waves. When morning broke a terrible ob- 
ject was washed in at her feet. It was the 
drowned body of Leander. 

A modern maiden might have wept bitterly 
for a few weeks, and then have dried her eyes 
and forgotten. Notso this high-strung girl of 
ancient times. She uttered one piercing 
scream, and without hesitation threw herself 
into the flood to perish in the same manner as 
had her lover. 

So we gazed and gazed at this tragic spot 
in the Hellespont until the hazy light closed it 
in, and our ship’s progress shut it out forever- 
more. 

Let us look now at the difficulty of Lean- 
der’s swimming feat, which has made this 
spot the envy and desire of bold swimmers 
the world over. A skilful swimmer might 
consider as nothing a swim across a river of 
less than a mile in width, even against a toler- 
ably strong current. And this Hellespont 
crossing looks not more than this ; one can see 
plainly from shore to shore. 

But it must be remembered that this ap- 
parently easy stream is not a river, but a rush- 
ing flood of from 180 to 300 feet deep, which 
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carries the waters of one sea down into an- 
other. Above the Sea of Marmora, which 
flows into the Hellespont on the north, is the 
Black Sea, with its immense drainage area of 
Russia and the Danube countries. In the 
winter, when these streams of the north are 
frozen in, the current of the Hellespont runs 
not more than from one to two miles an 
hour ; but in the spring and early summer 
much of the enormous body of water from 
the melting snows of the north comes rushing 
down through the Sea of Marmora, and is 
squeezed through the comparatively narrow 
passage of the Hellespont. 

Thus, always a dangerous body of water 
over which to swim, the Hellespont becomes 
more so at these seasons. It is this ever- 
present peril of the undertaking which 
prompted that earliest swimmer, Dardanus, 
to aid his passage by the inflated skin of an 
animal. It is this which has made Leander’s 
story remembered, not only for its romance 
of love, but for its bravery of deed. It is 
this which made the dashing young Lord 
Byron try his skill in swimming over the 
same spot. And it is this which makes every 
college athletic youth who passes through 
the Dardanelles look down’ from his ship’s 
deck at the swift waves, and wonder whether 
he, too, could swim across them. 

Eveanor Hopeens. 
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INSTEAD OF CLUBS—AT A NEW 
ENGLAND COLLEGE.* 


‘* Hallo, boys !”’ calls a breezy voice at the 
doorway. 

‘¢ Well, 1 swear, Harry, where on earth did 
you drop from?’ and the dignified senior at 
the head of the long dining-table lets fall his 
knife and fork, makes a dive for the hall, 
catches the visitor’s hand in both his own 
with a hearty grip, and brings him in amid a 
chorus of welcomes, which does not subside 
until he has shaken hands with every one in 
the room, from the dignified senior and his dig- 
nified fellow-seniors down to the rosy-cheeked 
little freshman initiated Jast week. Then 
the place of honor is set for the newcomer, 
and he sits down to a bountiful meal with the 
rest, talking between bites of all that has hap- 
pened to him since his last visit, and wanting 
to know ‘‘ how things are at the house,” and 
in college in general, 


‘* Is your bag down-stairs, Harry? I’]l tell 
one of the freshmen to carry it into my 
room ; you’re going to sleep there. Come 
on down and have a smoke, and we’ll talk 
things over. You haven’t been up here for 
an age.”” 

And so Mr. Harry Adams, ’92, saunters 
down the wide staircase with his arm over the 
senior’s shoulder, stretches himself at ease on 
the window-seat of the sunny study, and puffs 
at a pipe as he watches a half dozen of the 
boys tossing a football on the lawn outside, 


* See the article ‘‘ Instead of Fraternities at Prince- 
ton,” by J. L. Williams, of Princeton, in the January 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 1896. 
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It is home again, and this particular young 
man would work all sammer in the hot city to 
get a few days of vacation after college opens 
in the autumn, when the woods are just be- 
ginning to show signs of their dying splendor 
and the crisp air is like wine. Know the 
fellows? Why, he has been out of college 
only a little over three years, and hasn’t he 
been back every Commencement since, and 
in the fall, too? And he loves to surprise his 
friends in just this way when he can. 

Fraternities, or societies, as they are more 
often called in this locality, are an established 
feature of the academic life in this New Eng- 
land town, and are nearly as old as the college 
itself. When the grandfathers of the present 
generation of college students were under- 
graduates, the first secret society made its ap- 
pearance here, and was soon followed by 
others. The early members were men of 
high scholarship and standing, and chose their 
associates with care. 

The somewhat exclusive character of the 
societies, however, and the secrecy of their 
proceedings—meetings being held when and 
where none but the initiated knew—was a 
new thing, and naturally aroused some oppo- 
sition on the part of both faculty and stu- 
dents. Forsome years the rivalry was strong, 
but gradually the humanizing influence of the 
societies made itself felt, the increasing num- 
ber of chapters brought to a larger proportion 
of the students the opportunity of member- 
ship, and to-day they form the principal fac- 
tor in the social life of the college community. 

The passing of the years gave to the soci- 
eties not only added prestige in the student 
world, but a growing list of alumni, whose 
love for their chapters was evidenced in mate- 
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rial ways. The solemn meetings and delicious 
midnight revelries that at first took place in 
garrets or in the rooms of members were trans- 
ferred to more abiding homes. Houses were 
hired where some of the society men—prop- 
erly upper classmen—had their rooms; in 
time these homes were bought outright ; and 
then came the era of lodge-building, which 
has graced the wide, elm-shadowed street dur- 
ing the last twenty years with substantial and 
elegant mansions, each one the home of a 
genial spirit of brotherhood, the college quar- 
ters of a half-dozen favored students, and the 
common center for a score or so in all. 

The societies are doing away, year by year, 
with the feeling of class distinction. To be 
sure, this is against the traditions of college 
life, and grates hard on the dignity of the re- 
cent graduates, but the older heads do not 
mind it, and see in it only a larger opportu- 
nity for pleasant comradeship, and it often 
happens that a man finds his dearest friends 
in other classes than his own. And it is in 
his society, in almost every case, that he finds 
the intimates of his college life, and of his 
after life as well. All conditions favor this 
result. Introduced as a brother, thrown into 
close contact every day with men who have 
chosen him to be one of their number because 
he is congenial to them, four years in college 
seem to him four years of life 2 Acs society. 
He looks back not so much at the classes that 
have come and gone, as at the men from each 
class whom he has known more intimately 
than any on earth—the men of his own so- 
ciety. True, some will say, but is not this 
narrowing ¢ Isa man to ignore all the rest 
of the men in college but those of his own 
.particular circle? By no means. The strong 
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man in the society is the strong man in the 
college as well, but the society connection is 
much nearer and dearer than the class or col- 
lege tie. A student has his life in the college ’ 
to live ; he is thrown—in a small community 
like the one here described—with almost every 
man in college, at one time or another, works 
for his class and for his college, and carries 
with him a lasting regard to both, but neither 
can give him that ‘‘ warming of the cockles 
of the heart,’’ or the welcome home that his 
society holds for him whenever his steps turn 
back from the busy world to the scenes of his 
happiest days. 

And as to the life they lead in these homes. 
Well, every society man will tell of it for 
himself, according to conditions. In the first 
place, there is constant and close association. 
Most of the older societies have meals served 
in their own houses, and this brings the chap- 
ter together three times a day in the big din- 
ing-room. Breakfast is usually a disorderly 
affair, for where is the college whose students 
rise at a regular hour and eat their breakfast 
with decorum? There are always one or two 
habitual late-comers, who arrive panting for 
breath, struggle for a minute or two with a 
plate of oatmeal and a cup of coffee, and are 
off for chapel, while the ‘‘ twos’’ are ring- 
ing. Toward one o’clock the men come 
sauntering in from recitations for the midday 
meal, and again at night the society is at 
home, and the cosey rooms are full of smoke 
and laughter, until the underclassmen go back 
to their rooms for study, and the occupants 
of the lodge settle down to work, too. 

If it be summer, the chapter congregates on 
the veranda after supper, and before long will | ? 
be heard the notes of one of its familiar songs. 
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The singing is one of the most delightful 
features of fraternity life, and a fraternity 
college is bound to be a singing college as 
well. Every fraternity has a host of songs, 
written at various times within the last half 
century, set to the simplest and dearest ais, 
and expressive of the deep affection of their 
authors. 
‘* Banish earthly cares and pleasures, 

Friendship’s full, harmonious measures 

Sound forever sweet and strong.”’ 

Saturday nights are *‘ off nights’’ for work, 
and there is generally something going on at 
the house in the way of a ‘‘spread’’ or a 
‘sing.”” On Sundays an air of quiet reigns. 
After a morning half spent in bed, the studi- 
ous patronize window-seats and easy-chairs 
and bury themselves in books, while the more 
active go out for a five-inile walk over the 
hills until time for evening chapel. 

Then there is the secret side of it. There 
is literary work, and good work at that, 
brought about by the societies. It was not so 
many years ago that a student told his pro- 
fessor that his society had done more for him 
than his college course in literary training ; 
and there are mysteries, dread and real, which 
are called nonsense by the uninitiated, but 
which, nevertheless, seem to have a charm 
that brings many a wise man many a mile to 
be within its reach. But we tread upon dan- 
gerous ground. 

It is not all plain sailing for these happy- 
go-lucky collegians. There are various re- 
sponsibilities. There is the housekeeping to 
look after, servants to superintend, grounds 
to be kept in order, and, perhaps the hardest 
work of all, new men to be secured from each 
incoming class. This last task engrosses more 
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or less time and thought all the year round, 
but reaches its crisis at the closing and re- 
opening of college, in June and September, 
when the sub-freshmen come up for examina- 
tions, and the societies are alive with excite- 
ment. Of course many men come to college 
with their minds already disposed to some 
fraternity connection, through relationship or 
strong influence, and it only remains for such 
to prove themselves worthy of an election to 
the society of their choice to settle the ques- 
tion at once. Others are unprejudiced, or 
strive to think themselves so, and find their 
fate only after a long struggle, in which the 
elements are the eligibility of the man, the 
preferences of the societies, and the diplo- 
matic skill and energy of several experienced 
‘*rushers.’? The problem usually works itself 
out in the satisfactory disposing of the men 
who care to join a society in the places where 
they are most delighted to be. Commence- 
ment ‘‘rushing’’ is soon over, but it is hot 
while it lasts. The fall campaign, however, 
holds on for weeks, and not until well on into 
October does the smoke of conflict clear away. 
It is, after all, a good-natured rivalry, in 
which courtesy is the rule, and, to tell the 
truth, an able and successful ‘‘ rusher’’ is no 
mean man, but one who will he likely to 
bring men to his way of thinking in the 
world with as much success as he has shown 
in the smaller sphere of college life. As an 
alumnus was once heard to say, in substance, 
‘* We are ‘rushing’ men in one way or an- 
other, all our lives.”’ 

Commencement is the gala season for the 
societies. A day or two before the round of 
gayeties begins the town is filled with guests. 
On the porch of every lodge may be seen 
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groups of alumni smoking and gossiping in 
easy-chairs ; while now and then the sacred 
precincts are invaded by a troop of laughing 
girls, who have come over with their mothers 
to go through the house with a senior, sedate 
in cap and gown. Every house is in the best 
of order, floors polished, papers shoved out 
of sight, and text-books arranged in impressive 
rows. Afternoon tea-cups clink in the studies, 
and, perhaps, on one night, a general recep- 
tion is given, for which the house is thrown 
open to its fullest extent, platforms are built 
over the lawn and enclosed with tenting, and 
the music plays enticingly until three or four 
in the morning. Last of all in Commence- 
ment week come the reunions of the different 
societies, where twenty, or forty, or fifty 
hilarious alumni and undergraduates meet in 
grand good fellowship, and part not till the 
day is wide awake, when the sleepy belles 
across the street are wakened by the strains 
of a serenade under their windows. Oh, 
happy time of boyish enthusiasm, when the 
gray-headed graduate of ’45 walks arm-in-arm 
with the junior, and cares not whether his 
bed-hour be nine o’clock at night or in the 
morning ! 

And so it goes with the undergraduates. 
For four years at least they should be happy. 
But the best of the college society is that its 
life is not confined within the narrow pre- 
cincts of the college halis. Every man takes 
with him his fraternity spirit and fraternity 
love as it abode in him at his departure. In 
the world he finds many a brother who has 
gone before him, from his own Alma Mater 
and other Alma Maters, too, where chapters 
of his order have been founded. In the large 
cities he may find a fraternity club waiting to 
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welcome him, while all the time affection tugs 
at his heart-strings, and he wishes himself 
back in the dear old house again with the boys 
whom he knew so well. What wonder that 
the alumni care for the interests of their soci- 
eties ? or that men of three-score years and 
ten carry their badges as they did when they 
were two-and-twenty? What wonder that 
there is always a seat at the table for the un- 
expected guest, who wanders into town in a 
day of leisure, and finds his way without loss 
of time to the old home? And that almost 
every year the gates of a society swing open 
to receive a nephew, cousin, son, or perhaps 
a grandson of an earlier member, who comes 
up, you may be sure, to witness the induction 
of his successor ? 

True, this is fraternity life at its best. 
Like other elements of human society, it does 
not always reach the limits of its possibilities. 
The prosperity of the Greek letter societies 
in a college is in some measure dependent 
upon the prosperity of the college itself. If 
it flourishes and attracts numbers of students, 
the societies are quickened throughout in spirit 
and numbers. If it falls off, the societies suf- 
fer accordingly. If vice enter into the col- 
lege life, it enters the societies at the same 
time, and so it is with any power for good. 

In another way, however, the societies 
make or unmake themselves. Each has a 
distinctive character of its own, outlined, it 
may be, in its articles of organization, handed 
down and observed from generation to gener- 
ation, and this ideal character must stimulate 
endeavor toward living up to it. Hence in 
the dark days of the history of a society there 
will always be found some strong spirits to 
stand up for the right, alumni rally to the 
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support of the traditions of their order, en- 
thusiasm is quickened, and the danger is avert- 
ed. There is a fine loyalty in these societies, 
a regard for manliness and virtue, a general 
bond of fellowship that is one of the best 
things in the world. And, take them all in 
all, old and young, large and small, North, 
South, East, and West, they make toward 
betterment in morals and manners, broaden- 
ing of tastes and sympathies, education of the 
mind, and, above all, of the heart. Long 
life to them, and may each remember the pur- 
pose of its founders and make its friendships 
strong and true ! 


‘“‘ Well, boys, one more good old song, and 
I guess I'l] turn in, if it 2s Saturday night. 
I tell you this will last me a year. Strike 
up, choragus !”’ 

The song is sung, the crowd has broken up 
with a merry, ‘‘See you in the morning, 
Harry ; good-night ’ and the alumnus of 
’92 sinks into bed, with a bit of Shakespeare 
running in his head, which he has in his room 
at home pasted under a picture of the boys : 


‘* T count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends.’’ 


Tavootr Miner Banks. 

















IN SPRING. 


f. 


When through green lanes I go 
In meditation still, 

When the May-blossoms blow 
Like wind-bedriven snow 

Upon the pastured hill, 

So many thousand things 
Come whirling in my brain— 
Some that the fragrance brings 
Are half-forgotten things, 

That violet and clover, and all the new-born train 
Bring back to life again. 


I. 


But more are only dreams, 
White-mantled shapes that come 
Only half-visible 

From their sleep-entered home. 
That pass, [ know not how, 
And on my brow 

Press their warm fingers, 

And with wavering gleams 
Troop by into the past, 

Nor prayer nor vow 

Maketh them more than dreams. 


ROBERT L. MUNGER. 
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THE TRIALS OF ENGLISH MORAL- 
ISTS. 


It is extraordinary with what avidity the 
people of this country read the philosophical 
and semi-philosophical books of Englishmen, 
and how little of this sort of work is done 
here. 

Why is it that we afford so good a market 
for the ethical theories of a Spencer or a Hux- 
ley, or those of the Mallocks, Kidds, Stephens, 
Drummonds, Balfours, and Dukes of Argyl ? 

The reason, I think, is because while we 
have a very good practical theory of our own, 
our general ideas of life are so inconsistent 
with each other that we can make nothing out 
of them ourselves ; but we are full of hopes 
that we may find some one who has hit upon 
something that will satisfy us. If I speak of 
the American people, it is not because they 
are in any different case from the people of 
the rest of the world except in this, that the 
bulk of the people of other countries do not 
read any books of this kind, while our people 
read them to a surprising extent ; or, if they 
do not always read the books themselves, they 
get criticisms and discussions of the subject- 
matter in all their family papers, and they 
think about these questions. We are invaria- 
bly disappointed. Reconciliation after recon- 
ciliation is turned out, and we listen to them 
with patience and outward respect, and keep 
on conducting our own affairs in our own way. 

The time has not yet come for the Ameri- 
can student of humanity to put into words the 
actual practical working morality of our peo- 
ple with any hope of approval. His state- 
ments would be challenged right and left on 
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the ground that they were neither true in 
themselves nor generally accepted ; so this 
part of the subject must be left to the future. 
We can, however, give some reasons why the 
teachings we get from abroad do not suit us. 

Till within a few years we were assured 
that right and wrong had nothing to do with 
the result of actions, but, as at least one mod- 
ern moralist still insists, were right and wrong 
by divine or spiritual enactment outside of 
and independent of any other cause whatever. 

Most of our teachers have now, for one rea- 
son or another, come to recognize, what men 
whose business it was to act rather than to 
think have always assumed, that conduct is 
ultimately to be judged by its effect—on some- 
body ; and one of their great advances is that 
they have cast about to find out who that 
somebody shall be. Asa matter of fact, they 
have hit upon ‘‘ the human race,” and they 
are now telling us how we ought to conduct 
ourselves in order to bring about the good of 
that body. Their unanimity in the choice of 
this criterion is surprising. There is not a 
man among them who is not satisfied with this 
comprehensive and dignified phrase. 

It seems to them to fill all the requirements 
of a solid basis for a rational system of ethics. 
It is not local nor low minded ; on the con- 
trary, it is broad, elevated, disinterested, and 
apparently practical. An outsider may also 
add that it has an unlimited capacity for ac- 
commodating all comers, whatever their theo- 
ries may be. 

They have taken their suggestions from the 
modern theories of organic evolution, and 
have applied them to the human species. 
They have re-examined biology and history in 
the light of these theories, and they are now 
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giving us their results. They find that the 
human race progresses and evolves according 
to laws, and on their understanding of what 
these laws have been they offer us a number 
of suggestions as to what vur behavior ought 
to be. 

In one respect they are for the most part 
agreed, in that they have dropped certain no- 
tions that played a great part in the teachings 
of the Church, notably that a man should de- 
vote himself to the good of his neighbor ; and 
for this also they have substituted the idea 
that every one should act for the good of the 
human race, 

It appears, accordingly, that neither my 
neighbor nor I are of much account except as 
‘* factors’ in the social evolution that is going 
on, and that what we have to do is to put 
ourselves in line with this evolution and help 
it forward. 

Up to this point all is well; but just here 
all unanimity of opinion comes to an abrupt 
end. 

For, according to some, the struggle for 
existence is still going on in civilized society, 
while, according to others, its place has been 
taken by a struggle for more favorable exist- 
ence, which is a very different thing. Ac- 
cording to some, again, we shall assist matters 
by falling in with the so-called ‘‘ cosmic proc- 
ess ;’’ according to others, that process should 
be opposed. One tells us that the world is a 
garden in which horticultural methods should 
be employed. Society is a patch of cultivated 
ground in the jungle of nature. We must 
tend the flowers and useful plants, but the 
weeds and the trespassers must be kept out. 
One counsels late and prudent marriages and 
deprecates early and improvident matings. 
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He is answered by still another, who suggests 
that if the prudent refrain while the imprnu- 
dent do not, the thriftless will out-populate 
the thrifty ; while a third puts in a word to 
plead that, prudent or imprudent, the more 
the merrier; for numbers, says he, create 
struggle, and the fiercer the struggle the more 
thoroughly will the weak be sifted out and the 
finer will the intelligence and efficiency of 
humanity become, until presumably only a 
Rhodes can make a living and only a Thack- 
eray get into print. 

Certainly there is here no lack of choice, 
and we may well be thought fastidious if we 
cannot find anything to suit us; yet such is 
the case, since we must decline to accept the 
main proposition. For we deny that we owe 
any duty to the human race or to posterity, and 
we declare that we care nothing about the good 
of it ; moreover, we are fully satisfied that in 
spite of all they may say to the contrary, these 
professional moralists are in precisely the same 
case. 

In the first place, it seems to us, upon con- 
sideration, that the standard of good behavior 
which they have selected to replace the will 
of God is quite as arbitrary as that which it 
has superseded. We are convinced not only 
that it is merely a selected standard, not a real 
one, but, what is worse, that it has been taken 
without regard to certain obvious facts which 
show it to be not only fictitious and arbitrary, 
but absurd. We are of opinion that it is 
nothing more than a well-sounding but mean- 
ingless phrase pitched upon because it was ob- 
vious ; because it came conveniently to hand, 
and because it offered an opportunity for the 
preservation of a multitude of altruistic and 
sacrificial notions which had got so firm a hold 
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on the tradition of academic ethics that they 
could not be shaken off. 

Let us look at the proposition without sen- 
timentality. We are told, in one way or an- 
other, that we must endeavor to preserve the 
forces that compel men to sacrifice themselves 
to the good of the race, under an order of so- 
cial progress which, it is said, is operating 
largely in the interests of future generations. 
Very good ; but suppose the intended sacri- 
ficial victim adopts a line of argument to this 
effect : 

It is true that by living in this society, or 
in any society, I may not do all the things 
that I can do ; but I can nevertheless do many 
things in peace and comfort, which, without 
it, 1 should be able to do only in fear and 
trembling if I did them at all. Whether I am 
here by evolution or by contract, when I look 
about and compare myself with a terrified no- 
mad like Abraham, I conclude that society is, 
on the whole, a benefit to me in almost every 
respect. I expect and intend to get a guid pro 
quo for any liberty I may resign, and 1 keep a 
sharp lookout upon my contemporaries, lest 
the guid which I give should remain or be- 
come larger than the guzd that I receive. I 
ain continually finding inequalities and hav- 
ing them rectified. I did this in the matter 
of status, and 1 am thinking seriously of tak- 
ing up the inequalities that arise out of con- 
tract. Iam always glad to be told when and 
how I fail to get my fair share. 

If, now, you tell me that in all or any of 
this 1 am subordinating myself to a process of 
social order in which, since it is to be for the 
good of future generations, I have no per- 
sonal stake, I reply that if there be such an 
order, and if this be really my relation to it, 
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I am only too glad to be of use, incidentally, to 
something 1 know nothing about. What | 
do, I do for a society of which I know some. 
thing, and I get the benefit of my contribu- 
tions. Whatever I may do for this unknown 
social order must be purely incidental, just as 
my assistance to the shoe trade is incidental 
when I buy a pair of shoes. About the shoe 
trade I care nothing whatever personally, but 
I do not question the authority which compels 
me to assist it. That authority is walking 
friction, and my assistance is my wish to be 
shod. 

But if any one tells me that it is my duty 
to assist commerce by buying something I do 
not want, I reply that there is no such duty, 
since commerce is merely the result of an en- 
deavor to supply individual wants ; and if any 
one tells me that it is my duty to assist a so- 
cial process, 1 say also that there is no such 
duty, since any such process can be nothing 
more than the result of an endeavor on the 
part of human beings to live their individual 
lives. 

In the second place, the victim may con- 
tinue. Why be unjust enough to subordinate 
one generation to another? Is not this gen- 
eration after all a generation of men, and is it 
not entitled to get its full percentage of good 
out of its stay on the earth if it can? Why 
is an unborn generation more valuable than 
this one? How do you know there will be 
any future generations? Again, you cannot 
answer me the simplest concrete question with- 
out bringing in the needs and interests of my 
own family or of the generation that now is. 
On that basis you may be able to tell whether 
I shall do well to have two or three children 
whom I can support and educate, or ten whom 
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I cannot, yet which of the two plans would 
be good for the race and why—you cannot 
tell. The best you can do is to lose yourself 
in doubtful applications of half-developed bio- 
logical theories. 

As for molding my actions, therefore, on 
the supposed good of generations yet unborn, 
I should consider it the height of folly, not to 
say impudence on my part, seeing that 1 do 
not know their conditions nor what will help 
them and what hinder. 

But apart from this, the future of the race 
may lie in the hands of the Romans, and I 
ama Greek. It may lie in the hands of the 
barbarians, but Iam a Roman. It may lie in 
the hands of the Mongolians, but I prefer to 
uphold the supremacy of the white race in 
spite of destiny. It may lie in the hands of 
the socialists, but I propose to battle for indi- 
vidual freedom in the teeth of fate. Not only 
shall I refuse, on the grounds that I know 
nothing about them to consider the good of 
the human race, but I shall insist that I am 
myself an influence upon what they are going 
to get, and I intend to impose my own desires 
and my own individuality on the incidental 
structure of which I form a part, and future 
generations will have to take the world as 
I leave it for them and make the best of 
it. 

Does not each generation, as a matter of 
fact, suit its own convenience? Do we not 
annihilate the most effective selective agen- 
cies, the zymotic diseases, and protect our- 
selves against the microbe, and so, on one 
theory, perpetuate the weak, who would other- 
wise be cut off? And do we not, on the 
other hand, resolutely oppose the abolition of 
liquor, and so permit another most effective 
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destroyer of weakness to continue its work of 
decimating the population ? 

These are but two cases, yet they show clear- 
ly that, on the whole, each generation suits 
itself. We do not like to die of small-pox, 
and we do like to drink ; so we vaccinate and 
distil without taking future generations into 
any kind of account. 

If this answer were not enough, the intend- 
ed victim might take a firm stand on the 
ground that no one of these race lovers has 
shown him a theory that in any way really ap- 
plies to the whole human race ; but that just 
as he loves his own family or his own country- 
men, so these moralists have taken up some 
particular fraction of humanity which they 
call the race and ask us to assist. 

Nitti says there are two philosophies, the 
one for the rich and the other for the poor. 
This is true ; but there are also a dozen others, 
in each of which that is to be considered good 
conduct which furthers the interests of its 
particular object. These objects, besides the 
rich and the poor, are Western civilization and 
more particularly the miscalled Anglo-Saxon 
part of it, championed by not a few ; the ‘‘ in- 
telligent and industrious,’’? Huxley’s pro- 
tegées ; the ‘‘ especially high,’’ Mr. Spencer’s 
wards; ‘‘the virtuous,’’ children of the 
Church ; the haters of competition, under the 
guardianship of Carl Marx, and to make an 
end ‘‘ the generations yet unborn’’—heirs of 
the ages, to be sure, but homeless orphans 
now, huddled together in fear of us under the 
far-extending wings of Benjamin Kidd’s im- 
aginative affection. I1t may flatter these gen- 
tlemen to think that their respective objects 
of regard constitute the human race, but they 
do not. It may flatter them, too, to think that 
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they can predict their good, but we know bet- 
ter. All they are doing is to create an imagin- 
ary future for some small portion of the human 
family, and make wild guesses as to the effect 
any action of theirs or mine may have. 

If this be philosophy, it is not of the kind 
to satisfy us. 

Another very distressing feature of most 
English moralists is that they confuse two 
things that are in reality entirely separate— 
that is to say, rational ethics and pedagogic 
instruction. The first of these answers the 
question, what are the principles of good be- 
havior ; and the second, what shall we teach 
people, in order that they may behave well. . 

I shall not go into any argument as to 
whether the answers to these questions are or 
can be the same. It may possibly be true that 
one cannot get a hundred per cent. of practice 
out of any given precept. It may be with 
men, as it is with children, that, to make them 
bearable, you must try to make them angelic ; 
but that is no reason why what professes to be 
an intellectual discussion of morals should be 
vitiated through the fear of the writer that he 
will say something shocking or something that 
will bring down criticism upon him. Yet it is 
not difficult to see that this is one of the great 
difficulties of the English moralist. Some- 
times you can read their struggles between the 
lines, and sometimes they deliberately back 
out of their conclusions on account of what 
seems a dangerous look about them. 

The old system of traditional ethics still 
exists very strongly even among these profes- 
sionals. They cannot get rid of them, so they 
try to weave them in. If they start out on 
any new line, they very soon get to a point 
where they foresee the answer to their prob- 
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lem. They believe it is right, but they feel 
that it must be wrong. They are like the 
young mathematician who, when it came to 
the point, could not swallow the rule that 
‘*no times one is naught.’ ‘‘It must be 
something,”’ said he ; ‘‘ call it a half.”” This 
is the reason why so many treatises end in 
chapters called ‘‘ Reconciliation,’’ chapters 
for which ‘‘ Recantation’’ would be a better 
name. For they say in effect, ‘‘ We have re- 
duced the old theory to nothing; but no 
times such an important theory must be some- 
thing ; cal] it a half truth.” 

No one ought to undertake to frame theo- 
ries of rational ethics unless he is willing to 
abandon preconceived ideas and intends to set 
down the unvarnished results of his thinking. 
To the old moral precepts the ideas of right 
and wrong have become firmly attached. In 
many cases the reason of the rule has been for- 
gotten, and the moral sense alone remains. 
Any man who was brought up all his youth 
to think it wrong to play games on Sunday is 
apt to feel an organic qualm when he picks up 
a billiard cue ora pack of cards on Sunday 
morning ; and the English rational moralist 
would probably do his best to show that his 
theory did not sanction any such behavior 
even on the part of an unbeliever. 

The conclusions of reason come with no 
moral sanction. To only a few of them has 
the moral sense had time to attach itself in 
opposition to the morality of ecclesiasticism. 
‘They come clothed simply with the force 
of argument, and ure open to counter-argu- 
ment. They awaken no moral response. It 
is much easier to twist intellectual deductions 
than it is to convince ourselves that our moral 
sense has been at fault. We cannot believe 
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that what we have always been in the habit of 
writing down as good, is really evil, and we 
sometimes hesitate to teach those things which 
by our mental algebra we can demonstrate to 
be correct. This, however, is no state of mind 
for the scientific student of conduct. 

The most important of that class of ideas to 
which I refer is the theory of self-sacrifice ; 
and I have no doubt but that we in this coun- 
try object to it as a fundamental principle of 
behavior much more than would English read- 
ers, As a device of pedagogic instruction, 
and to produce subordination of spirit and 
resignation to one’s lot, the doctrine of sacri- 
fice has no doubt met with considerable sue- 
cess, particularly in feudal or semi-feudal so- 
‘cieties. Inthe nursery, too, which is a feudal 
domain, it is still useful, as any one who has 
tried to tame those little barbarians that are 
born into civilized households, has reason to 
know. But asa principle of conduct, to be lit- 
erally applied to the living of life by grown 
men, it has never met with any success at all. 
In those rare instances where it has been liter- 
ally adopted it has resulted in evil. For the 
most part it has been no hindrance to a vig- 
orous egotism. I should say that the promi- 
nence given to the idea of sacrifice in the works 
of some English moralists, and the hesitation 
shown by others to deposing it from its posi- 
tion as one of the basic principles of conduct, 
must make it impossible for us, in this country, 
to become their disciples. 

We have not here any upper classes who 
inherit a duty to lower classes, as is the case in 
England. The theory of our society is that 
every man takes care of himself, and this 
theory extends to rich and poor alike. In old 
times it was the duty of the vassal to subordi- 
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nate himself to his lord, and it was the lord’s 
duty to protect his vassals. -The one paid and 
the other fought ; and in an hereditary nobility 
something of this mutual duty still survives. 
Noblesse oblige has still a real ethical mean- 
ing. But inthis country one can look in vain 
for what may be called obligatory self-sacri- 
fice. 

In our manners and customs we repudiate 
it. We do not wish any one really to sacrifice 
themselves for us, nor do we expect them to 
wish us to sacrifice ourselves for them. In 
our business methods there are no traces of it, 
nor can any recognition of it be found in our 
law, which professes, at all events, to progress 
in the direction of preventing the sacrifice of 
one interest to another. 

Whatever we may be willing, out of habit, 
to set down on paper, the fact remains that 
our practical morality revolts at the proposal 
that the sacrifice of one individual to another 
should ever be required. We have words and 
phrases which seem to indicate that such sac- 
rifices are part of our system; but these 
phrases are in reality survivals or importations 
from our didactical jargon. 

With the behavior between individuals who 
have for each other a strong personal affection 
morality has nothing to do, and sacrifices, if 
they exist, have no moral significance. It is 
only where people who are indifferent to each 
other are concerned that sacrifice becomes a 
matter of conscience. No man in this country 
considers it any other man’s duty to go into 
politics, for example ; and this strikes English- 
men as very strange, if not immoral. As a 
matter of fact, it will be a good thing in the 
long run. No rich man in this country is 
held in duty bound to pay out any money for 
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the public beyond the taxes which he pays like 
any one else. 

There is, it is true, another feeling which 
begins where duty ends. In England, the great 
landed proprietor is held not to have done his 
duty unless he contributes to the public good ; 
but here the great capitalist who behaves in the 
same way is not held to be delinquent, but 
simply mean. Moreover, the reason why we 
think him mean is not because we think he 
shirks his duty, but because we think he over- 
estimates himself. The man who pockets all 
his winnings is mean because he ignores the 
element of luck there was in his success. 

*‘T think,” says Machiavelli, ‘‘ that For- 
tune is the mistress of one half our actions, 
and yet leaves the control of the other half, 
or a little less, to ourselves.” We like to see 
aman recognize this ‘‘ half or a little less,’’ 
which, whatever he has become, he does not 
owe to himself. For whatever he may think of 
himself, we know that we have seen many an- 
other man as good as he balked by that Fortune 
which has favored him, and fail, because a war 
broke out, because a ship went down, or be- 
cause some conscientious scruple sprang up 
and choked him. 

If this be a fair distinction between the 
English and the American view of these mat- 
ters, it puts all of us in this country on a par, 
for among the really poor, a great deal of gen- 
erosity exists, and they help one another in 
times of trouble. Not with any hope of a re- 
turn, but because they know the world and 
life. They help those next to them, and may 
in turn get help from others at another time and 
ina different place. Thus they make a clearing- 
house of their good offices, and often have in 
it a balance to the credit of human nature. 
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I am not sure that we are not in a better 
position than any other people to get at the 
real truth of such a matter as this. There is 
no reason why we should any longer try to 
disguise our actions under false names. There 
was every reason for such disguises when men 
had to be induced to do things in which they 
saw no possible advantage to themselves, and 
things in which very often there really was no 
advantage to them, but only to their kings and 
rulers. Half of history is the record of the 
sacrifice of men to the whims, passions, and 
personal ambitions of princes. But now, 
when we fight for our country—at all 
events we of America—we fight for ourselves, 
If to risk death for one’s country is not prop- 
erly to be called a sacrifice, where shall we 
look for any action that can properly be con- 
sidered sacrificial? Yet even volunteers in a 
forlorn hope are not asked to make a sacrifice, 
they are asked to take a great risk for a stake 
in which they themselves and all their people 
have a great interest. They are asked to take 
a chance, but they are allowed to fight. 
Whether their chance be one in ten or one in 
ten thousand does not alter the character of 
the demand, it is but a measure of their 
straits ; they enter upon a contest, and a con- 
test is not a sacrifice. 

Compare the battle of Bull Run with the 
shameful tribute, the cargo of youths and 
maidens, sent yearly by the Athenians to Crete 
and the Minotaur. That was a sacrifice, and 
no civilized people would for a moment coun- 
tenance such a bargain. Why, then, keep on 
calling actions by names which do not apply ? 

The converse of sacrifice is egotism, and 
the English moralist fights as hard to keep this 
out as he does to keep sacrifice in. He can- 
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not bring himself freely to accord it the 
place which any candid person sees it does 
hold and must hold in the world. We do not 
appreciate his old-time timidity in this re- 
spect. Egotism has a bad name, Egoism 
has a bad name, Selfishness has a bad name ; 
but what they all stand for is a good thing, 
and if any one is afraid to recognize it and 
give it its place it is because tradition is too 
strong for his courage. So, too, the word Utili- 
tarian has a bad name, and even to-day there 
are to be found English moralists who hold this 
doctrine to be ‘‘ profoundly immoral.” 

Lastly, there are forever going on disputes 
over names and labels, which seem most un- 
necessary and wasteful. Why label one’s 
self? Even Huxley felt that he must have a 
label, and he invented the word ‘‘ Agnostic,”’ 
a bad word, indicative of a well-nigh impossi- 
ble state of mind. But this fashion has brought 
about a vast amount of apologetic writing. 
Each new man, instead of being able to de- 
vote himself wholly to the facts of the ques- 
tion in hand, finds himself obliged to spend 
half his time in explaining why none of the old 
and dirty labels should be stuck on his back. 

Some sixty years ago De Tocqueville wrote 
of this country : ‘‘ Je pense qwil n’y a pas 
dans ls monde civilizé, de pays ov Von 8’oc- 
cupe moins de philosophie qu’aua Ftats- 
Unis,” and Mr. Bryce, two years ago, in 
summing up the good work of America, has 
no entries to make under this head. This 
seems a little unfair to John Fiske, possibly 
also to Cope, Le Conte, and Shaler, who have 
occasionally turned aside from science to say a 
word as to their theories of the universe ; 
short contributions, to be sure, but very good 
thinking for all that. 
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Yet though America has not added much 
to the literature of philosophy, the fact re- 
mains that the chief contribution of America 
to the enlightenment of humanity lies in the 
distruction of useless superstitions and tradi- 
tions, the clearing up of confused ideas, the 
re-establishment of values, and the inculcation 
of sound views of life. This work is going 
on among the many, not among a few select 
minds. It is going on by a natural process, 
not by the study of books. Just what the con- 
clusions of this hitherto unwritten philosophy 
will be one cannot at the moment predict, 
but one can very clearly grasp the spirit of it. 
It assumes that men could never have got 
so far as they have to-day had their conduct 
been to any very great extent at variance 
with the requirements of the world in which 
they live. In some way or other they have hit 
upon a method of continuing their existence. 
The present inhabitants of the world are 
those who, in spite of all obstacles that have 
ever been interposed to the continuance of the 
human species, have managed to win out ; at 
all events, they are still in the race. Measured 
by the vast numbers of tribes that have made 
a fruitless bid for dominion, the supreme races 
of the earth to-day are a mere remnant of the 
host. We who are here have done something 
that no one else was able todo. For having 
accomplished this feat we are entitled to re- 
spect, and our methods are deserving of study. 
Instead, therefore, of theorizing, the moral 
philosopher will investigate and discover. 

We want no more a priori mixtures of sci- 
ence and pedagogy. If we can get a clear 
notion of what the proper methods have been, 
we shall put more faith in it than in all the 
arbitrarily constructed theories of the most 
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moral and the most philosophical of moral 
philosophers. If we can satisfy ourselves as 
to the secret of the success of the successful, 
then if we like it we can follow it, and if we 
do not like it we can modify it in our own 
case or throw it aside altogether. We shall, 
at all events, know our point of departure 
from the line of practical success. We shall 
see what favors and what militates against it, 
and we shall be able to determine whether 
there may not be other things that we value 
more. 

But whatever we do we shall do it with our 
eyes open, and the future moralist will proba- 
bly be more careful in advising people to aban- 
don the ways of ordinary human gratifications, 
and take his word for it that they will find 
greater happiness in other lines. 

We are no longer children, and we do not 
want any more childish reconciliations between 
what we see and what we think we had better 
say. A little touch of the spirit of Machia- 
velli, who did nothing more than write down 
in a scientific way what conduct brought suc- 
cess to princes and what failure, would do won- 
ders for English thought ; but so long as there 
remains a devil and a bush about which to beat 
him, the work of reconciling what is with what 
is not will probably continue. 


Henry G. CuHapmMan. 
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ETIQUETTE AND ETHICS OF STU- 
DENT LIFE AT YALE, BY AN 
UNDERGRADUATE. 


It is no easy task for the uninitiated to fol- 
low the windings of the maze of Yale eti- 
quette, by which term we mean here some- 
thing more than the observance of mere con- 
ventional decorum between individuals. For 
the Freshman it is formidable. Let us take 
the neophyte as he steps off the train at the 
New Haven station, wearing a brave front, 
but inwardly so timorous that he almost 
quakes at the fierce solicitations of the hack- 
men, though their offers to convey him and his 
trunk up to the college, for fifty cents, cover 
the flattering suggestion that he is recognized 
as a university man. As he leans back in the 
gloomy hack, thrown from side to side as it 
swings around corners or jerks over car-tracks 
in the driver’s haste to deposit him and return 
for another fare, the Freshman tries hard to 
formulate his impressions of the place and of 
himself. From the jumble of his brain he can 
disentangle only his father’s last injunction to 
him, to be manly, dignified, and economical ; 
that he remembers his mother cried when she 
told him to write home once a week, and to 
be sure to wear his overcoat ; that his younger 
brother looked at him enviously ; that he has 
in his pocket a larger roll of greenbacks than 
was ever entrusted to him before. Somehow 
or other, as he draws near his lodgings, the 
family voices sound farther, much farther 
away, and his heart is thumping louder and 
louder. If he is, as we shall take him to be, 
a youth from the country, without acquaint- 
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ance at Yale, or influence previously gained 
by friends from the large schools that yearly 
replenish the ranks of our universities, he is 
apt to take his first meals alone, and at a res- 
taurant. For this, there is only meager and 
brief consolation in the pride of ordering 
things to eat both unwonted and indigestible 
—things never served at home, that have to 
be paid for on the spot. His first night in his 
new study is almost sure to be one of adven- 
ture, long anticipated and perhaps a little 
coveted as a pinch of experience, which if to 
be done, it were well to be done with quickly. 
In his attempt at reading he is presently inter- 
rupted by a noise of shuffling feet on the side- 
walk beneath his window. A hoarse cry 
reaches his ears, ‘‘ Oh! Fresh! Put out that 
light ? As he obeys, a small voice says 
within him, ‘‘It has come.’’ Then the 
shufling feet are heard upon his stairway. 
His door bursts open. He is surrounded, in- 
vited, nay urged, to come below and see the 
town and have a little fun with his visitors. 
In the street, outside, he espies several agitat- 
ed figures wearing their coats turned inside 
out, who, he is told, are some of his future 
classmates, victims like himself. Heand they 
then devote the evening to providing amuse- 
ment for the Sophomores, by such methods as 
walking through the streets of New Haven in 
procession, ringing cow-bells, saluting ladies 
whom they do not know, and grinding hand- 
organs to the profit and entertainment of their 
rightful owners. 

This preliminary over, our Freshman set- 
tles down to the regular round of college life, 
recitations, eating clubs, friendships, amuse- 
ments, and repeated invitations to subscribe 
to athletics, newspapers, and the Y. M. OC. A.— 
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all that makes the outward and visible part of 
a young man’s first year at the university. 
Beneath this customary routine lies a compel- 
ling force that is to regulate his conduct, a 
power difficult to define, of time-honored 
date, light as a cobweb yet strong as an iron 
bar. This it is that, for want of a better 
phrase, we have called the etiquette of student 
life. It controls with more or less of strin- 
gency the four phases of the collegiate course ; 
in Freshman year its influence is irresistible. 
Its unwritten laws govern their subjects more 
potently than those laid down and enforced by 
the Faculty. These laws, as far as they affect 
the Freshman, emanate from the class ahead 
of his, and are part of the traditions few are 
willing to attempt to challenge, none to defy. 
They are perceptible in what might elsewhere 
be considered petty things and inconsequen- 
tial, as well as in concerns any one can see to 
be of importance. One of the seeming small 
details is that a Freshman may not smoke a 
pipe in public ; to do so would imply undue 
familiarity with his surroundings. Nor may 
he sit upon a certain fence extending across 
the campus under the windows of Durfee Hall 
—a privilege jealously kept for themselves by 
the three other classes. When the ‘ Yale 
Fence,” the predecessor of what at present 
serves the purpose, was removed a few years 
ago from its position fronting Chapel Street, 
to make way for Osborn Hall, its posts and 
rails were eagerly seized upon, sawed in short 
lengths, and distributed as souvenirs among 
students and alumni. Many of these frag- 
ments are now in places of honor and adora- 
tion in the sanctums of grave and reverend 
seigniors throughout the country, where they 
are fragrant with the incense of sweet memo- 
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ries of young life and good fellowship long 
ago. 

Another luxury forbidden to Freshmen, 
until Washington’s Birthday, is an indulgence 
in a walking-stick. The field covered by this 
edict extends to any spot where the offender 
may come under observation of a member of an- 
other class—a Sophomore being the traditional 
watchdog most likely to spy him out and run 
him down. A Sophomore walking recently 
in Fifth Avenue, New York, saw on the op- 
posite side of the way a Freshman equipped 
in fashionable garb, and sporting ‘‘ the last 
new thing in a London stick,” who, in a vain 
effort to avoid detection by his superior, first 
thrust his stick up the back of his coat and 
then fled into aside street, his back exposed 
to a full and near view of the enemy—a 
manceuvre quite as successful as the cleverness 
of the ostrich who drives his small head into 
the sand of the desert to hide his great body 
from the hunter. 

The rule about high hats is equally rigid 
and more extended. Until February 22d 
even a Yale Sophomore may not appear in 
public wearing a hat of the ‘‘ stove-pipe’’ 
variety—a prerogative of the two upper 
classes. When Washington’s Birthday re- 
moves this embargo from the underlings, the 
campus blossoms out with a masquerading host 
in ancient black tiles, collected from all_quar- 
ters, and soon to be battered out of their orig- 
inal semblance by sticks carried by the patrol 
for the purpose, in ascene of Punch and Judy 
warfare, 

Again, the Freshman understands that he is 
not expected to be seen at the better restan- 
rants in New Haven, frequented by the upper 
classmen, but must be content with small and 
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obscure establishments not patronized or ap- 
proved by the makers of college fashions. 

Socially, he must keep himself in check. 
It never occurs to him, no matter what have 
been their previous relations or the friendships 
of their families, to call upon—he rarely pre- 
sumes even to return a benevolent call made 
on him by—an upper classman. Between two 
brothers attending college in different classes 
there is a perceptible barrier—the Freshman 
not often venturing to go abroad with the 
other, or even to visit his rooms, for fear of 
touching and offending the dignity of his 
brother’s friends. The great social function 
of the year, at Yale, is the Junior Promenade, 
known as the ‘‘ Prom.” This is a ball given 
during the month of January, in which all the 
university is welcome to participate on an 
equal footing, excepting the Freshman. He, 
poor fellow, may buy a ticket to look on—but 
no farther may go. And, in most cases, to 
be only a spectator at such a gay affair, with- 
out liberty to dance or to join in conversation 
with the fair ones who there congregate from 
all parts of the country, is worse than staying 
away altogether. 

The Freshman, if he is wise, will be mod- 
est and polite always —will put on airs, never. 
No one can present the right front to the col- 
lege world when his inner self is arrayed in 
affectation of any kind. An assumption of 
indifference or of too great animation, self- 
consciousness in any phase, is equally fatal to 
the beginner, though it is no easy thing for a 
callow youngster to show at his best when 
undergoing scrutiny by a party of Sopho- 
mores, on the lookout to note his slightest 
departure from the deference expected of 
him. 
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At Yale, a chap is soon found out, and is 
ordinarily judged for what he is, which is not 
always what he would seem to be. _ It is impos- 
sible to be long here and not to feel that every 
respectable member of the university indulges 
in a certain sense of dignity and proper self- 
assertion. No one is looked down upon or 
despised, here, because of adversity in circum- 
stance. Birth, and sovial station elsewhere, 
have not much, and wealth in worldly gear 
has absolutely nothing, to do with one’s rating 
here in the esteem of his fellows. Ours is the 
ideal democratic-conservative community. 
One’s character and true worth are the object 
of everybody else’s search ; and his best work 
is to better them. With this point kept in 
view with due observance, a prosperous career 
at college is apt to be assured. What may 
seem at the moment a trifling event occurring 
in the first year of a student’s life at college 
may reveal the stuff he is made of, and some- 
times determines the rating he will have in 
general regard throughout the whole four 
years ; it seems to influence the Faculty, as it 
certainly does the minor but more dreaded 
authorities of the other classes. It therefore 
behooves the Freshman to bring with him into 
college a stout determination to take heed 
unto his ways. This, as has been said, is par- 
ticularly the ease in his contact with the Soph- 
omores, to whom he must look for the greater 
measure of his success in many things. They 
are the arbiters of his fate in the important 
matter of elections to coveted secret societies. 
How powerful is the influence of these latter 
long-standing organizations no outsider to Yale 
can be expected to understand. During the 
whole four years they are, in oue shape or an- 
other, continually in the stndent’s mind, gov- 
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erning his ambitions, and serving as a whole- 
some check upon his actions. 

Opportunities are open to the Freshman, 
not only in scholarship but otherwise, to try 
at once to make his mark in college. He can 
strive for a position on the editorial staff of 
some one of the university publications, or 
begin to prove his possibilities in any branch 
of athletics. Effort in the latter direction is 
substantially useful, since it brings him into 
friendly touch with men of all the classes. 
lf he is to be a star performer in any kind of 
athletics, he is quickly enough found out, and 
success ensures popularity. This, in fact, may 
be. called the key-note at Yale. A man who 
is good for anything is always soon ‘‘ found 
out.” 

The first term of Freshman year is apt to 
be depressing. Few strong friendships have 
been made, no one is sure of his neighbor ; 
some who have appeared at first to be promi- 
nent already show symptoms of decline in 
greatness ; others appear to be slowly forging 
to the front. A young man feels that he is 
part of a struggle in which each is trying to 
make a place for himself ; it is borne in upon 
him that at Yale a man must do something or 
be something ; that no one sets his mark on 
the university until after he has put his indi- 
viduality into some effort of a worthy char- 
acter, no matter in what field. He sees, too, 
that there is no room for the loafer ; that such 
an one is, at least, never considered in the 
division by his fellows of college honors at 
their disposal, When the Freshman who per- 
ceives these things comes home at Christmas 
time he has already ceased to be a boy ; but 
there is still something boyish in his feeling 
that the Christmas holidays are a balm to cer- 
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tain emotions he has had of loneliness and lack 
of sympathy. It is nice to feel himself re- 
garded, respected, looked up to, even though 
he must soon return to the levelling atmos- 
phere of Yale. His few little stories of col- 
lege life are told to such interested ears! The 
college heroes he describes rise into such im- 
portance in the eyes of the family! This 
makes him feel that it will be an even nicer 
thing should he, some day, be the hero of 
Freshman stories told in the Christmas holi- 
days ! 

The second term brings to him friendships 
and a longing shared by many another to be 
part and parcel of the great body of Sopho- 
mores. This seems to him the best of the 
four classes. If Freshman year has made a 
man of him, Sophomore year will broaden 
and develop that man. With these yearnings 
in mind, he works up to the June examina- 
tions. His halting year is over, his ordeal 
nearly at anend. A little while, and he may 
hold his head erect with the best of his imme- 
diate predecessors. But when, his last paper 
finished and handed in, he hurries from Alum- 
ni Hall, where the examination has had him 
in its fetters, he is often less concerned about his 
success in scholarship than about his immediate 
right tosmoke a pipe upon the campus unchal- 
lenged by the world. For our Freshman is, 
at last, a freedman ; a Sophomore, with all 
the privileges the proud title entails. And 
these, he finds, are increased in proportion to 
the time he has put in, like Brer Rabbit, in 
**Jayin’ low.”’ 

This strict adherence to tradition consti- 
tutes, as in any old college community, one 
of the principal factors of education at Yale. 
It fosters in the collegian an esprit de corps, 
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which endures in the alumnus. A new col- 
lege, without traditions, has nothing to offer 
as a substitute as a guiding force in training 
youth for the conventionalities of society. 
Yale has more of this than any other college 
in the country, and, though often irksome to 
a new-comer, a man soon becomes convinced 
that the atmosphere it creates is both stimulat- 
ing and sustaining. 


ArcHIBALD Cary Harrison. 


SAND. 


Sterile sister though I be, 
Twin born to the barren Sea, 
Yet of all things fruitful we 
Wait the end ; and, presently, 
Lo, they are not! Then to me 
(Children to the nurse’s knee) 
Come the billows fresh and free, 
Breathing Immortality. 
JOHN B. Tass. 
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A RECENT CRITIQUE ON HOWELLS. 


New York City has been recently described 
by Mr. Harry Peck in the Bookman as really, 
after all, American. ‘‘It is the only city 
that has assimilated and moulded into a whole 
all the attributes of our people, blending them 
so perfectly as to yield for a result not a North- 
ern, or a Southern, or an Eastern, or a Western 
product, but one that is simply and typically 
American. And in doing this it has happily 
eliminated one quality that is elsewhere the 
bane of the American temperament—the qual- 
ity of self-consciousness. . . . But New 
York, whose quality is greatness rather than 
mere bigness, takes no account of the indi- 
vidual, and the individual knows it. The 
giant forces that are here at play are too vast 
for any one to control . . . no single influ- 
ence can affect it. No great university can 
leaven it as Harvard has leavened Boston ; no 
great literary movement can ever make any 
impression on it... . Men of commanding 
influence and national reputation come to New 
York and take their places meekly far down 
the line ; an invading army would be run in 
by the police.”’ 

** A Bostonian . . . plumped down in the 
middle of New York . . . feels that he has 
somehow got out of his own snug little corner 
into a great whirl that bewilders him and 
makes him dizzy; . . . he has been dwarfed 
to a merry human atom, his complacency van- 
ishes, he knows that his importance has shrunk 
into nothingness, and he doesn’t like it.’ 

Mr. Peck accounts for Mr. Howells’ literary 
“deterioration”? since coming to this city 
from Boston by his misunderstood environ- 
ment. 
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Mr. Peck’s essay on Howells is a brilliant, 
striking critique. He has fired many happy 
truths out of his critical air-gun ; but to ac- 
count for Mr. Howells’ latter-day writings by 
the influences of his new environment is some- 
what far-fetched. 

Undoubtedly Howells has been more affect- 
ed by Tolstoi and the Russian school than by 
New York. 

Only a little while ago he gave us ‘‘ The 
Day of their Wedding,”’ quite in the line of 
‘“*The Lady of the Aroostook,’’ which Mr. 
Peck lauds so highly. <A beautiful, poetic, 
and distinctly American idyll. Apparently 
Mr. Peck has not read this. 

New York has affected Howells, but has 
not injured him or obscured him—he is the 
greater by coming here. 

Mr. Peck’s brilliant fireworks do not show 
Howells’ many sides fairly ; they give but a 
lurid flash-light picture of the man as he is. 

It is quite unfair to say he “‘ thinks the 
times are out of joint, . . . but heis not going 
to set them right by publishing vague pictures 
of Altruria and asperging all of us with his 
diluted slops of socialism.”’ 

What New York has done for Howells is, 
among other things, to widen his survey of 
mankind. 

The ‘‘ Hazard of New Fortunes’’ is a far 
greater novel in scope than ‘‘ A Modern In- 
stance, ”’ 

We believe that Howells’ New York series 
of novels has only just begun. His ‘‘ obvious 
tendenz’’ of socialism is the best sign of his 
genius. He is studying the future of our 
race. He feels, in New York, our grand des- 
tiny. 

As Tolstoi feels the world throbs in his 
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great heart, so Howells feels that social wave 
beating against the crumbling sands of our 
prejudices and superstitions. His mind dwells 
on the future. 

The vast city, made up of every nation on 
the globe, lies outstretched before him ;-he 
can no longer tell us of narrow Boston pro- 
vincialism. He has outgrown it. 

We look now to him to give us a really 
great novel of life. We ask him to write a 
series of great books, to cease his critical ef- 
forts, to cease his pot-boilers—his daily or 
weekly scribbling—and devote his whole time 
to the characterization of our epoch. 

Ars longa tempus brevis est. Mr. Howells 
is now at his full maturity of power. He 
is nearing sixty years. The younger genera- 
tion look to him to give them a novel of New 
York which will silence his undiscerning 
critics. Let it embody our time, its unrest, 
its vast monetary and physical operations, 
its breadth of view, its whole field—the earth. 

As Kipling’s genius marks the earth citizen, 
so let Howells prove himself to be the true 
citizen of the world in a series of new novels 
with the scenes laid in this new world city. 

It is doubtless true that his old contempo- 
rary, Henry James, has been absorbed by 
London ; and his later work only shows fine- 
ness and polish, not ideas, because he has felt 
only the influence of refined society in Eng- 
land’s metropolis. 

Howells feels the deeper influences of New 
York. He listens to the grander diapason of 
the world notes. He goes little into society ; 
he cares more for the soul of things, not the 
externals. 

At present he is in transition state ; he is 
studying thecity. His recent work as a whole 
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is not so far wholly undeserving of Mr. Peck’s 
criticism. His ‘‘ Traveller from Altruria’’ is 
a rather ehaotic, misty affair, the gropings of 
a sensitive genius, not its best fruit. It shows 
his inchoate condition. He beholds Tolstoi’s 
lamp. Shall he lay aside socialism? Nay, 
rather let him portray its truths personified. 
The future is only to be read by its light. 

New York in fifty years will be the scene 
of a socialistic war, or of arbitration—New 
York, with its architectural monstrosities, its 
gigantic buildings, its enormous business 
‘* plants,” its tremendous wealth, its millions 
of men who have but a few dollars ahead be- 
tween them and starvation—New York, the 
fighting ground of the new liberty of man, 
the new mercy of God, the new religion of 
humanity. 

All this Howells sees and feels. His soul 
is stirred by it, he stands like Moses on Pis- 
gah’s height. Will he not lead us into the 
Promised Land ? 

We mean no disparagement of Mr. Peck’s 
unusually brilliant essay. We consider him 
one of the foremost critics of the day. His 
thought comes to us in forceful, tempestuous, 
eloquent words ; but he is (in this instance) 
misled, we believe, by his own cleverness. 

He deplores Boston provincialism, and yet 
is inclined to ask Howells to return to it. 
He intimates that Howells cannot grasp New 
York ; yet it appears that Howells has a 
greater appreciation and understanding of the 
great city than his critic. 

It is not always the province of a novelist 
to create characters that live. Trollope’s peo- 
ple lived, so much so that Hawthorne said 
that his books were square sections of England 
taken up bodily with the people living in 
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them, yet all Trollope could be exchanged for 
one ‘* Middlemarch”’ or ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 

The fact is that New York is not adapted 
to the drama ; it is too big, too universal. It 
may be described, not peopled. 

Dickens described his London, and in twenty 
books gave us twelve hundred characters ; 
yet did he give us all of London? Did he 
people all London? Not a thousandth part. 

Howells lives a student life ; he retreats 
within walls ; he cares nothing for characters, 
for society. He is not the quick sketch artist 
Dickens was; he goes deeper into causas 
rerum. Surfaces are not for him. His next 
New York novels we predict will be mas- 
terly studies ( pace, Mr. Peck !) and will aston- 
ish his critics by their splendid breadth of 
design. 

J. S. Woon. 


REFLECTION. 


Stars that with a softer glow 
Waken in the wave below, 

All the stars above you grow 
Wiser for the beams ye throw— 
Lights whereby alone they know 
Why we mortals love them so. 


JOuN B. Tass. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—Power rrom Niagara Fatrs.— 
At midnight on November 15th the Niagara 
Falls electric power was first flashed over the 
wires to Buffalo, N. Y. A current of 1000 
horse-power was transmitted by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company to the power house of 
the Buffalu Railway Company. Street cars 
have since been successfully operated in Buffalo 
by means of the new power ; and the incident 
is, no doubt, only the beginning of a more 
extensive transmission of the vast energy cen- 
tered at the falls to other industrial points along 
the river and inland. The history of the en- 
terprise is very briefly outlined as follows : 

The first use of Niagara’s power was made 
in 1725, a primitive sawmill being operated. 
Nothing more was done in this line until 1842, 
when Augustus Porter conceived the plan of 
hydraulic canals, and in 1861 one was com- 
pleted. The Niagara Falls Power Company 
was incorporated March 31st, 1886. The 
Cataract Construction Company, from whose 
plant power has just been delivered in Buffalo, 
was incorporated in 1889, and work was be- 
gun on October 4th, 1890. It took three 
years to build the tunnel, the surface canal, 
and the first wheel-pits. The canal, 250 feet 
wide, with an average depth of 12 feet, draws 
off sufficient water from the Niagara River, a 
mile and a quarter above the falls, to serve 
for the development of 100,000 horse-power. 
The walls of the canal are pierced at intervals 
with ten inlets for the delivery of water to 
the wheel-pit in the power house, which 
stands at the side of the canal. The pit is 178 
feet deep, and connects by a lateral tunnel 
with the main tunnel, which acts as a tail race 
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and delivers the water back to the river below 
the falls. The tunnel, which has a maximum 
height of 21 feet and width of 18 feet 10 
inches, was a large undertaking, involving the 
labor for over three years of 1C00 men, the 
excavation of over 300,000 tons of rock, and 
the use of 16,000,000 bricks for lining. The 
turbines were built after designs by Faesch 
and Piceard, of Geneva, Switzerland. They 
work under a head of 140 feet, and each de- 
velops 5000 horse-power. 

The first distribution of power was made to 
the works of the Pittsburg Reduction Com- 
pany, adjacent to the canal, in August, 1895. 
Other and later users of the power have been 
the Carborundum Company, the Calcium 
Company, the Buffalo & Niagara Railway 
Company, .and the Niagara Falls Electric 
Lighting Company. 

In December, 1895, the city of Buffalo 
granted a franchise to the company to supply 
power to that city under the terms of which 
it had to be prepared to furnish 10,000 horse- 
power to consumers by June Ist, 1896, and 
10,000 additional horse-power in each succes- 
sive year. The first customer under this ar- 
rangement was the Buffalo Railway Company, 
which arranged to take 1000 horse-power, at 
a rate of $36 per horse-power per year. The 
current is transmitted by a pole line, consist- 
ing of three continuous cables of uninsulated 
copper, the total length of which is 78 miles. 

* * 

A RECENT arRticLE in Harper’s Magazine 
(March number) gives the latest news of the 
stars. It is a marvellous fact that we are now 
beholding light from stars which started to us 
before Christ. A story is founded on this 
fact of a man who lived to be ninety years, 
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then died, and was sent to live on a star 
which was so distant from the earth that the 
earth’s light was ninety years behind time. 
He accordingly had the pleasure of observing 
his boyhood and life over again. New facts 
in astronomy are playing havoc with old the- 
ories. The true theory of the moon is that it 
was thrown off from the earth when the lat- 
ter was in a liquid state. It has ascended in 
a spiral to its present position, and will de- 
scend again as the earth cools, and be a force 
to break up the earth into fragments, which 
will ultimately be disseminated into space as 
star-dust. The query arises, Will man’s 
brain be so developed by that time that it 
will be able to cope with the cooling of the 
planet ? A great contest will probably ensue 
a million or so years from now, and man will 
doubtless prolong, if not overcome the earth’s 
cooling by ingenious devices. He may even 
be able to devise a means of quitting the in- 
hospitable planet, and soaring off to some bet- 
ter world a la Jules Verne. The earth is 
slowly stopping its axis rotation also, a fact 
which makes us incline to the belief that Mer- 
cury and Venus are not inhabited. They are 
too old—they show one face to the sun. 

Early in October the observers at the Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz., announced that 
they had discovered that the planets Mercury 
and Venus rotate only once on their axes dur- 
ing each revolution around the sun. One face 
of the planet, therefore, is always turned tow- 
ard the sun and heated to a very high degree, 
while the other is always shrouded in darkness. 

It has also been found that Mercury has an 
appreciable atmosphere, while Venus is en- 
veloped in a thick atmosphere ; but, for some 
reason, Venus has only a few clouds, 
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An instance of the strange phenomenon of 
meteors being seen in broad daylight was re- 
corded at Indianapolis, Ind., at a little before 
noon on November 14th. 

* ~ % 

Ir sEEMs to us that if we were now just 
graduating from college, and had the love of 
mathematics and the means, we should en- 
deavor to become astronomers. Great dis- 
coveries are iinminent in astronomy. 

‘ * * 
* 

THE NAME “‘ lucium’’ has been given toa 
substance (probably a new chemical element) 
discovered by M. P. Barriére in the course of 
researches on monazite sand. It is intended 
to use the new substance for the prodaction 
of an incandescent gaslight in opposition to 
that of Auer von Welsbach. The properties 
of the new element are described as follows 
in the Chemical News : 

‘ The salts of cerium, lanthanum, and didy- 
minum form with sodium sulphate insoluble 
double salts ; lucium does not. Thorium and 
zirconium form insoluble double salts with 
potassium sulphate ; this is not the case with 
lucium. Yttrium, ytterbium, and erbium 
are not precipitable by sodium thiosulphate, 
while lucium chloride is precipitable. From 
glucinium lucium differs, as its salts are pre- 
cipitable by oxalic acid. 

** According to the results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Schutzenberger, confirmed by those of 
Cleve, Fresenius, and Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 
lucium dissolves in sulphuric, nitric, or acetic 
acid, forming salts either white or slightly 
tinted with rose color. ll its salts are solu- 
ble in water, forming limpid, colorless solu- 
tions. 

‘**The spectral rays of lucium are special, 
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and only approximate slightly to those of 
erbium. Erbium oxide, on ignition, appears 
of a very pure rose color, and its nitrate is 
red. On the contrary, lucium oxide is white, 
slightly grayish, and its nitrate is white. The 
aqueous solutions of the erbium salts are red 
or rose color ; those of lucinm, even if con- 
taining 15 or 20 per cent of thi salt, are al- 
most colorless. 

‘* The atomic weight of lucium is caleulated 
as 104, which would seem to indicate that it 
is a distinct element.”’ 

% * 

Proressor Lippmann, of Paris, whose re- 
searches in the way of the direct photographic 
reproduction of natural colors have attracted 
attention for several years (BacHELOR oF ARTs, 
Vol. IIL, p. 843), continues to prosecute his 
experiments with growing prospects of success. 

Before the Royal Society in London, Eng., 
in August, he exhibited specimens of colored 
photographs obtained by a single exposure, 
the image being permanent, and the color 
due to a physical texture produced in the 
photographic film by the light, and not to 
any deposited pigment. 

The picture is obtained by having a metal- 
lic mirror in contact with the photographic 
film during the exposure of the plate, the 
glass side of the plate being turned toward 
the object photographed. The mirror is 
. readily formed in contact with the film by 
allowing mercury to flow from a small reser- 
voir into the space between the film and back 
of the holder. After the exposure the reser- 
voir is lowered and the mercury allowed to 
run out. The plate is then developed and 
fixed in the usual way, and when examined 
by reflected light the picture shows the nat- 
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ural colors of the object. The film may be 
either albumen, collodion, or gelatine, sensi- 
tized by the chloride, bromide, or iodide of 
silver ; the developer may be acid or alkaline ; 
and the fixation may be by potassium bromide 
or cyanide. 

The chemical action of the light upon the 
agents is the same as in ordinary photography ; 
the different effects are due to a physical re- 
sult brought about by the presence of the mir- 
ror. This result consists of colorless, brown- 
ish-black deposits of reduced silver spread in 
a series of thin strata through the film and 
parallel to the surface of the plate. 

* * 
* 

Current History, from Vol.-VIL., No. 4, 
of which the foregoing was taken, is a neces- 
sary adjunct to every newspaper and periodi- 
eal office. Ancient history is sometimes of 
readier access to us than that of five or ten 


years ago. Current History is an extremely 
valuable quarterly. 
* 


% 


TuE GREATEsT legislative jackass must be, 
at present, Representative Walters (Pop.), of 
Kansas. He has actually introduced a bill to 
enact the Ten Commandments into law. 
Each commandment is a section of the bill, 
and the demand for such enactment is recited 
as follows : 

‘** Whereas, The men of the present gener- 
ation have become scoffers ; and 

“* Whereas, They have strayed from the re- 
ligion of the fathers ; and 

‘* Whereas, They no longer live in the fear 
of God ; and 

‘* Whereas, Having no fear of punishment 
beyond the grave, they wantonly violate the 
law given to the world from Mount Sinai,” ete. 





ae 
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‘* Women,”’ the author of the resolution 
says, ‘‘ live in the fear of God, but men must 
be curbed, hence the provisions only apply to 
the latter.” Then follows this list of punish- 
ments : 

For ‘‘ having any other god,’’ $1000. 

For ‘‘ worshiping a graven image,’’ $1000 
and one year in the penitentiary. 

For ‘‘ taking the name of the Lord in vain,” 
$500. 

For ‘‘ not keeping the Sabbath day,’’ $500. 

For refusing to ‘‘ honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ $500 and six months in prison. 

For ‘‘ committing murder,” hanging. 

For ‘‘ adultery,” imprisonment for life. 

For violating the commandments which say, 
** thou shalt not steal,’’ ‘‘ thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” ‘‘ thou shalt not covet,” fine or 


imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 
% * 
* 


A warnine has been voiced by one of the 
leading English medical journals in regard to 
the too frequent use of the Réntgen ray ap- 
paratus. 

It is interesting, no doubt, to obtain a series 
of photographs of one’s own skeleton, but if 
this is to be at the expense of such trifles as 
one’s hair and one’s finger nails, it seems 
hardly worth the cost. One electrical engi- 
neer, who has often demonstrated the beauty 
of his own finger bones by placing one of his 
hands within the radius of the searching rays, 
has lost all the nails from the fingers of that 
hand, while Mr. Sidney Rowland, who is one 
of the leading experimenters in this direction, 
mentions several cases of similar character in 
the structural changes that occur in the hair, 
and so forth, of those who have been fre- 
quently shadowgraphed by this method. 
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Thus, in the case of patients whose heads 
have been subjected to the influence of the 
rays, the hair has either turned white or has 
fallen out entirely. It is suggested that these 
results are due to the electrical potency of 
what are called the ultra violet rays of the 
spectrum, though their precise action is at 
present by no means thoroughly understood. 

One curious suggestion has already been 
made. It is a well-known superstition, and 
one which has existed for generations, that 
people who sleep in the direct rays of the 
moon have their reason more or less seriously 
affected. Now, it is said that these ultra 
violet rays exist in the moonlight, and hence 
a popular superstition may be founded upon 
scientific fact. 


Athletics.—Mr. Caspar Whitney seems to 
take a more hopeful view of the Western col- 


leges and universities than before his recent 
marriage. 

** There is such good news,”’ he says, “‘ of 
athletic reform coming out of the middle 
West that we very sincerely regret sufficient 
space is not at command in this issue to give 
it detailed publication. But we ‘shall give 
enough to show that, having become con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the crusade, a 
majority of the colleges of the middle West. 
are now earnestly working for its success. 

** Ata faculty conference held a year ago 
last December, in Chicago, the situation was 
frankly discussed, and a code of rules sug- 
gested which appeared to correct most of the 
athletic ills. Several of the colleges adopted 
these rules in toto, and several amended them 
so that the very evils which it was devoutly 
hoped would be destroyed were permitted to 
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flourish without hindrance. One of the uni- 
versities which adopted the original draft of 
rules subsequently repudiated a part of them 
for the depraved purpose of strengthening its 
football eleven. 

‘* Nevertheless, the effort for improvement 
was, on the whole, successful, and the athletic 
situation of 1896 infinitely healthier than it 
had been the previous year.”’ 

* 

To Micuican University credit is due for 
its support of the following general rules : 

No one who has played on any other col- 
lege team will be allowed to play on the ’ var- 
sity teams until he shall have been in regular 
attendance one year. 

No person who has ever received any re- 
muneration for his athletic services will be 
allowed to participate in any contest. 

No student can play more than four years 
as an undergraduate, and only two years asa 
graduate. 

No instructor of the university shall be 
allowed to play on any team. 

No student shall be allowed to play under 
an assumed name. 

No student delinquent in his studies will be 
permitted to enter any contest. 

All intercollegiate contests shall be played 
under student management. 

Managers and captains of teams in each col- 
lege must be approved by its committee on 
athletics. 

College football teams shall play only with 
teams representing educational institutions. 

Before every intercollegiate contest a certi- 
fied list of the eligible players to participate 
in such contest must be exchanged. 

Each candidate for a university team must 
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subscribe to a statement that he is eligible 
under the letter and spirit of the rules adopted. 

Northwestern University holds out against 
them. Chicago and Minnesota acquiesce in 
them. These rules are practically what have 
been in force in the East for several years. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Whitney’s 
Western crusade has borne considerable fruit. 
* % 

* 

Mr. Leumann has been interviewed in Eng- 
land, and says : 

**The young men in the Harvard boat are 
splendid fellows, and they respond in the 
most marvelous way to every suggestion that 
is made. In this respect they are almost 
unique, and that is one of the reasons why I 
am so hopeful of their success. But they are 
not yet far enough advanced for me to state 
that the English style of rowing will be so 
fully mastered by them as to leave no ques- 
tion of the issue. I shall certainly do every- 
thing I can to make them perfect, and if they 
come up to my expectations they will do what 
is required of them—namely, win the race 
with Cornell.’’ 

I suggested Yale as well. 

‘“* Ah, yes,” replied Mr. Lehmann, ‘‘ they 
are trying to arrange a race with Yale, and I 
can see no objection to it, only it seems to me 
that if it came off it would have to be a tri- 
angular race, which would give all an equal 
chance and prove the survival of the fittest.’’ 

The oarsman’s eyes twinkled when the name 
of Davies, the boatbuilder, was mentioned in 
connection with various cablegrams that have 
appeared in print here and in England stating 
that Davies was ready to make up an Ameri- 
can crew to row the American style against 
Mr. Lehmann’s pupils. 
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**'You see,”’ said Mr. Lehmann, ‘ it is easy 
for men to throw out these challenges to me, 
but really it has nothing to do with me. [ 
went to America specially for one purpose, to 
coach Harvard for its race against Cornell. 
After Harvard has raced Cornell, it is obvi- 
ously none of my business what they do, 
whether it be racing on my lines or not. It 
is a matter for Harvard to settle. Besides, 
as Cornell will represent the American school, 
I do not see what necessity there is for a 
scratch crew.” 

** Mr. Lehmann did not say so, but the man- 
ner in which he received the suggestion that 
he should take up the gauntlet thrown down by 
Davies gave me the idea that he does not pro- 
pose to assist people in advertising themselves. 

‘*T have received two communications,”’ 
said Mr. Lehmann, ‘‘ with regard to the estab- 
lishment in the United States of annual events 
on the lines of Henley, one from New Lon- 
don, Conn., and the other from Philadelphia. 
I am very much interested in these sugges- 
tions, and on my return to America I shall 
exert every influence toward the organization 
of an ‘ American Henley.’ It should be a 
national institution as it is here. There are 
so many fine rowing clubs and such a large 
number of excellent oarsmen in the United 
States, that 1 wonder they have not done this 
before, though I presume that the great dis- 
tances have had much to do with its non-estab- 
lishment heretofore. 

‘¢ Just think of the immense crowds of peo- 
ple that go to Henley every year, and the 
vast amount of sport and amusement that is 
had. Iam certain that similar if not greater 
crowds would go to New London or Phila- 
delphia every year, and that in a short time 
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the ‘ American Henley’ would be as popular 
as that of England.” 

Mr. Lehmann would like to have an Eng- 
lish crew go to America to race his Harvard 
crew. The suggestion has been made to him, 
but he fears that it cannot be done because of 
the difficulty in getting the men together 
after Henley. ‘‘ All the good men,’’ he 
stated, ‘‘ are up for Henley, and to take them 
across the water after their hard training in 
midsummer would prove disastrous They 
could not be properly whipped into shape 
again, and so, I am rather sorry to say, it will 
be necessary to consider the suggestion in the 
light of a pleasure to be realized in the future.”’ 

% * 
* 

Mr. Lenmann’s advocating the American 
Henley idea is a great feather in our cap. 
The Bacuetor first suggested an American 
Henley at New London, and the New London 
Board of Trade have, urged by us, taken the 
matter up. It is certain to our mind, how- 
ever, that no regatta of any importance can 
be rowed at New London this June. Har- 
vard and Yale would be willing to row their 
four-mile race there, but Cornell naturally pre- 
fers Poughkeepsie, and the great trio will 
race here June 25th. The Columbia-Penn- 
Cornell race will take place seven days later. 

* 

HARVARD MEN naturally will regret that the 
great race will take place the same day as 
their Class Day. 

But if the faculty have abolished ‘‘ scrum- 
maging,’’ why stay and see a merely tame 


series of ‘‘ tea fights’’ ? 
* - * 


Cotumsia Has gone right to work, and we 
hope no further monetary discouragements 
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will befall her. The crew have taken the 
decision of last February’s conference in good 
spirit, and show every confidence in the abil- 
ity of their new coach, Mr. Justus A. R, 
Cowles. He is teaching them a very long 
body swing accomplished with a straight back, 
and a recovery that is equal in speed at both 
ends. He has laid special stress upon a very 
hard ‘‘ catch,’’ done by means of a pronounced 
lift at the back. As yet the men have not 
done any work with their slides, nor have 
they used their arms, all the exercise on the 
rowing machines being confined to the culti- 
vation of a firm, easy swing fore and aft. 

It is expected that the crews will go upon 
the water in about a month’s time. The 
Nonpareil Boat Club has again placed their 
boathouse on the Harlem at the disposal of 
the crews for two or three weeks at a time, 
when the Hudson is too rough for shell work. 
During the practice on the Harlem the men 
will be coached by twos and fours from a 
naphtha launch. 

In order to overcome the difficulty of launch- 
ing the shells, when it is time to move over 
to the Hudson, it is probable that a float will 
be built and anchored near the west shore, 
under the lee of the Palisades. By this ar- 
rangement the men can embark in their launch 
and tow the boats across the river into com- 
paratively smooth water, where the practising 
can be done under more favorable conditions, 

The Spectator says that Coach Cowles and 
Captain Pressprich are both desirous of enter- 
ing the crews in the Harlem regatta, but noth- 
ing definite has yet been settled. 

During the past ten days the men have been 
rowing somewhat as follows : 

R. W. Pressprich, bow; No. 2, A. W. 
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Putnam; No. 3, C. H. Elmer; No. 4, G. 
Cochran or C. McLewis; No. 5, J. H. Pren- 
tice; No. 6, J. L. Thompson; No. 7, O. 
Longacre or B. B. Tilt ; stroke, H. E. Pierre- 
point, Jr., or B. B. Tilt. The other candi- 
dates are: T. C. Collins, L. D. Einstein, 
©. H. Machin, A. 8. Morrow, H. H. Oddie, 
Grant Shepherd, E. P. Shattuck, and J.S. 
Barclay. 

Mr. Cowles has also taken charge of the 
Freshmen, and they are now swinging fairly 
well together. The crew has been rowing as 
follows : 

W. Baumgarten or H. H. Boyesen, bow ; 
No. 2, P. Gardner or F. V. Jones; No. 3, 
M. Rionda or C. Brown; No. 4, G. W. 
Mackay ; No. 5, L. Mortimer; No. 6, O. W. 
Erdal ; No. 7, L. McLentock ; stroke, H. A. 
Edson. Among the other candidates who are 
likely to be put in the boat at any time are : 
J. Kellogg, J. W. Southack, R. Pitt, E. 
Weton, E. T. Walter, J. Finnigan, H. Katka, 
D. Miner, M. France, F. A. Nelson, and 
J. A. Reilly. re ‘ 

* 

Mr. Grannint, the excellent coach of the 
New York Athletic Club, said recently : 

**T shall stick to the old Yale stroke this 
year, perhaps lengthening it out a little. We 
have won too many races with it to discard it 
just because Yale was beaten at Henley by 
the best ainateur crew England could produce. 
No, the Bob Cook stroke is all right, and the 
colleges who go too far in this English busi- 
ness will discover it later. My oar blades 
this year will be narrower than before, and 


; ” 
perhaps stiffer. .* 
Bos Coox will not spend three months in 


New Haven this spring coaching the Yale 
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crew, as stated by a reporter of the ‘‘ new 
journalism” species. Mr. Cook is a man of 
business, and attends to. it. He is expected, 
however, to superintend the crew as usual 
this year, the material of which is very good. 
The Yale Alumni Weekly says : 

** On Saturday, February 27th, the univer- 
sity crew ran onto a rock while rowing up the 
QQuinipiac River at comparatively low water, 
and damaged the new barge, which had only 
been used a few times. The boat hung for a 
few moments on the rock, while the men were 
taken off in boats, but was immediately towed 
back to the boathouse by the second crew, 
and was again ready for use inside of an hour. 
The damage was only temporary, and the 
barge is now considered as good as new. 

‘*'The crew has been rowing in about the 
same order as last week, the last four posi- 
tions of the boat being occupied by the same 
men each day, while the others are contin- 
ually changed. The training table was com- 
menced yesterday, with the following men: 
Simpson, ’97 ; Langford, ’97, stroke ; Whit- 
ney, °98; Bailey, ’97, captain ; Marsh, ’98 ; 
Campbell, ’97; Parkhurst, ’99; Mills, ’97, 
stroke; D. F. Rogers, ’98, and Patterson, 
*97. In addition to these men the members of 
the second crew will be taken to the training 
table every night for dinner. 

‘* The training of the Freshinen crew has 
been carried on mostly in the tank, until re- 
cently, when some of the men have showed 
sufficient proficiency to be coached in the pair- 


oar and have then been taken to the harbor.’’ 


% * 
* 


Governor D. H. CuamBertain writes a 
letter about Mr. Lampson to a Yale paper, in 
which he says : 
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‘€ One reflection which comes to me in re- 
calling my classmate is the tremendous hold 
which Yale has upon her sons! Wherever 
the scenes of their lives may fall, how widely 
soever they may stray in place, or habit, or 
thought, the heart, untraveled, fondly turns 
at last to the old home of so many influences 
and friendships. 

‘* And another reflection—and one it may 
be well to state—is, What a responsibility 
rests on those now at Yale who thus enter into 
the reward of their predecessors! To really 
deserve all this devotion, to keep full high 
advanced the great standard of power and in- 
fluence which have prevailed there in the 
older days, is a duty not to be met by num- 
bers only, nor by outward appliances chiefly, 
as too often seems to be thought, nor by 
achievements in directions opposite to the old 
ones, but only by steadfast fidelity to those 
lofty ideals of scholarship and character which 
gave Yale all her power over William Lamp- 
son.” 

We believe that the students at Yale appre- 
ciate the new buildings, and still more appre- 
ciate old South Middle and the Lyceum, which 


a ruthless faculty are bent on destroying. 
* * 
* 


Tue Harvarp committee might have chosen 
the 24th instead of the 25th of June for the 
great Yale-Cornell-Harvard boat race; and 
considering that the 25th is Class Day, we 
think they made a mistake. What is one day 


of training more or less ? 
% * 
* 


CorNELL, give us your hand ; you’ re a thor- 
oughbred ! The quiet way you won last sum- 
mer in 19 minutes 29 seconds, and the way 
you agreed to Harvard’s proposition, and the 
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way you'll very likely win in June, entitles 
you to row in 1898 at New London with Har- 
vard and Yale, or at least in the new Henley 


regatta to be held then with them. 
* * 
* 


Ir 1s quite true that the conditions here are 
not the same here with regard to our two 
leading universities as in England with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

Here the American public want to see a 
college crew, even of the smallest college in 
the country, if it has risen to the top rank in 
rowing, compete with a standard crew such as 
Yale has pretty uniformly produced. 

It is proper and right for Cornell to have 
the privilege of rowing Yale and Harvard at 
least once in every two or three years, if not 
oftener—our rivers are wide enough, heaven 
knows. The best interests of college sport de- 
mand it. Quite true, Yale ought not to be 
expected to row any Eastern college at any 
time ; but she ought to have the pluck and 
desire to row the best of them at any time. 

Now it happens Cornell is the best of them. 

% x 


Tue ERA of good feeling and friendliness 
has at last set in among American colleges, 
and the Bacuetor credits itself as being an 
instrument for the furtherance of the feeling 
that hostilities must cease. Little up-country 
freshwater colleges must not steal students, 
professors, or Bibles from each other’s. pul- 
pits ; and the big colleges must cease growl- 
ing about each other’s outrageous methods. 
Let peace reign. Colleges are all parts of one 
great whole, members of one great family 
(they fight like it), each teaching character 
and ideas ; individually, how perfect each is, 
how inspiring, yet how they have loved to 
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fight! But they will fight no more. Pax 
vobiscum. 


* % 
* 


Bor HERE is President Stryker, of Hamil- 
ton, pitching into Cornell because the latter 
has decided to give the degree of B.A. to any 
one who studies four years, whether he takes 
agriculture, mechanical engineering, or law. 
President Schurman strikes back, and says 
this is a rank delusion. The teachers of 
Rochester, before whom Hamilton and Cor- 
nell sparred, reserved their decision. It 
seems to us that Cornell was ‘‘ pretty much’”’ 
right. President Schurman said : 

** Cornell University consists of a graduate 
department, which gives the degrees of Mas- 
ter and Doctor ; of an academic department, 
or as some of you might perhaps call it, a col- 
legiate department, which gives the B.A. 
degree ; and, thirdly, of a number of profes- 
sional colleges, law, civil engineering, mechan- 
ical engineering, architecture, and veterinary 
science, every one of which has its own pro- 
fessional degree. A man, for example, who 
studies four years in architecture gets the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Architecture, and the man 
who studies four years in mechanical engi- 
neering gets the degree of M.E. The course 
in each of these professional colleges is pre- 
scribed, and any one can tell exactly what the 
degree means. In this discussion we are deal- 
ing solely with what we call the Academic 
Department or the Department of Arts and 
Sciences—that division of the university which 
corresponds to what has been called here the 
old-fashioned college. The question before 
us is this, Whether in the Academic Depart- 
ment or the Department of Arts and Sciences, 
we should have one degree or more? Now 
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Cornell has declared that there should be but 
one degree, and that it should be B.A. 

* We are told by President Stryker, and by 
other speakers here, that this is a counterfeit 
of the trade-mark, a degradation of the stan- 
dard, a kind of 53-cent dollar. Gentlemen, 
I took some part in the recent campaign, and I 
know something of what can be said for and 
against the 53-cent dollar ; but I say most de- 
liberately, and with an intensity of convic- 
tion, that any one who describes what we have 
done at Cornell University by these terms is, 
of course, unwittingly, but all the same pre- 
posterously and egregiously, misleading the 
public and deceiving himself. On the con- 
trary, the change which we have made at Cor- 
nell University grows out of the fact that we 
have been raising the standards for some years 
past. Formerly, students could enter the 
Academic - Department of Cornell University 
in the B.L., S.S., or Ph.B. courses with one 
or two or three years of preparatory study in 
the high school, and then after four years of 
work receive their degree. But we have now 
raised all the entrance requirements to the 
level of those for the B.A. course. Every 
student who enters our Academic Department 
must be at least a graduate of the high school, 
and consequently there is here no debasement 
of standards. There is no counterfeiting of 
the trade-mark ; we have raised instead of 
lowered our standards. 

** Then we are told that the degree has a 
traditional, or, as some one has said, an his- 
toric meaning, and we at Cornell, in the arro- 
gance and presumption of youth, have under- 
taken to change that meaning and attach to 
the degree an arbitrary connotation of our 
own. 
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‘* What simplicity! The times have 
changed. Will the gentleman who has taken 
his seat recall what he and I studied when we 
went to the old-fashioned college a generation 
ago? For myself, I had a four-year course 
in Greek and Latin and mathematics. A 
generation ago, or two generations ago, the 
degree of B.A. did mean something definite. 
It meant four years of Greek and Latin and 
mathematics, following upon a thorough pre- 
paratory course in the classical academy ; but 
to-day there is no college which maintains 
such a curriculum. The oldest college in the 
country, Harvard, gives the degree of B.A. 
on four years of elective work (without either 
Latin or Greek) and then for entrance, Greek 
is not preferred. Williams College, which 
has just celebrated its centennial, requires 
only one ancient language for the B.A. de- 
gree; and in this State the same is true of 
Columbia. 

‘*] myself graduated at British universities, 
having my Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
from one and my Doctor’s from another. 
When I was a student there, Latin and Greek 
were prescribed. To-day in one of the great 
English universities, and all four of the Scot- 
tish universities, only one ancient langnage is 
prescribed. And the oldest university in the 
English-speaking world, that venerable insti- 
tution in the city of groves and towers and 
minarets, that fons et origo of classical culture 
—Oxford University, I say, grants the degree 
of B.A. on requirement of which, as one of 
your own members has said in an article he 
has just now handed me which he contributed 
to the December, 1892, number of the Zdu- 
cational Review: ‘No one can form the 
slightest a priori idea of what a young man 
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actually studied for an Oxford B.A. degree. 
It was, perhaps, law, or theology, or Sanskrit, 
or mathematics, or morphology.’ 

‘* Where does your historic and traditional 
trade-mark exist, sir? Only in your imagina- 
tion! The Zeztgeist is stirring with new life. 
We recognize this movement at Cornell, and 
have placed ourselves deliberately, and after 
a most careful investigation of the practice of 
the universities in this country and other coun- 
tries, at its head and front. The stream of 
tendency is behind us though, and others are 
following in our wake. Indeed, it may be 
said that we have only gone one step farther 
than the oldest and most venerable institution 
—I mean Harvard. If you ask me why we 
have taken that step, I will answer that we 
have taken it deliberately in the interests, first 
of all, of secondary education. Over 80 per 
cent of the students who enter Cornel] Uni- 
versity come from the public high schools. 
In those institutions the course is shaped, as 
I explained in the public address I had the 
honor of giving last night, in accordance with 
the needs of the community and the ideals of 
their educators.”’ 

Perhaps President Stryker will answer this 
in an article in these columns. 


* * 
* 


Swart “dear old Yale” be taxed? No! 
no! The pennywise politicians of New Haven 
ought to be ashamed to make a distinction be- 
tween dormitories on and off the campus. If 
a building used by Yale was located in Hart- 
ford or Springfield, it would not be taxed, 
and perhaps presently the college will elect 
to shake off the dust of petty New Haven 
and go out of the State in toto. 





oa 
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Does any State care particularly for the 
splendid old College? Now is the chance of 
some enterprising Western territory! Con- 
necticut Yankees (said to be quite on a par 
with certain Chatham Street nabobs) are try- 
ing to drive Yale out of the State. Come, 
California or Utah, what will ye bid for Yale ? 

* * 
* 

Yate was her solid value. The Hartford 
Courent (Hartford has a historical hatred for 
New Haven) says: 

‘Think what Yale does for New Haven 
financially. Twenty-five hundred students 
must spend there a good deal more than a 
million and a half of dollars. Then there are 
the faculty and all dependent on them, living 
in New Haven because the university is there, 
and disbursing in the aggregate a large sum ; 
and there is all the money spent by visitors, 
by returning graduates, and by others who go 
there because of Yale. Itis moderate to esti- 
mate the total amount of money that Yale 
brings to New Haven annually at $2,000,000 
to $2,500,000. At a5 per cent interest rate 
that represents the income of $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. The city is by so much richer 
than if the University was not there.”’ 





College Notes.—The alumnz of Cornell 
met at a luncheon at the St. Denis Hotel in 
the afternoon of February 27th. The princi- 
pal speaker was President M. Carey Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr, who is the first woman Trus- 
tee of Cornell. She paid a glowing tribute 
to the Hon. Henry W. Sage, whose gift 
made possible co-education at Cornell ; stated 
that the great educational opportunities now 
offered to girls were due to the generosity of 
men, rather than to the overwhelming de- 
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mand of women themselves; and declared 
that the fact that more of. them did not avail 
themselves of these advantages was due to 
the paucity of opportunities women have to 
use their academic training in the struggle 
for life. Miss Thomas ended by saying that, 
though she was the president of a woman’s 
college, she still believed in co-education. 
The other speakers were President Schurman, 
of Cornell ; Professor Emily L. Gregory, ot 
Barnard College ; President Julia J. Irvine, 
of Wellesley ; Professor Goldwin Smith, and 
Miss Ruth Putnam. The alumne hold that, 
as men and women can study together, so 
they should dine together. But hitherto the 
alumni have taken no steps in that direction. 
The latter held their annual dinner in the 
evening of the same day, at the Waldorf, 
over two hundred alumni being present. The 
speech that created most enthusiasm was that 
by Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who has 
long been the representative of the Faculty 
in the athletic council, and represented the 
University at the negotiations for the rowing 
races to be held at Poughkeepsie next sum- 
mer. Professor Wheeler started with a de- 
scription of the games at Olympia, which he 
witnessed last year, and so appealed to his 
hearers that they subscribed immediately 
$1200 for two new racing boats, and nearly 
all of the $1600 required for a training-table. 
Earlier in the evening President Schurman 
and Professor Goldwin Smith made addresses. 
Ex-President Andrew D. White sent a letter ; 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was to have 
spoken on the ‘* Uses and Misuses of Wealth,” 
was prevented by illness from being present. 
* * 


Tue atumni of Dickinson College living in 
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and near New York dined together last week, 
for the first time since 1872. General Horatio 
C. Kuil, of Brooklyn, presided, and the Rev. 
George E. Reed spoke of ‘‘ Old Dickinson : 
Her History and Her Outlook.’’ Responding 
to the toast, ‘‘ The New Patriotism,” Mr. R. 
W. Gilder advocated the cultivation of peace 
with all nations, remarking that ‘‘ the Sen- 
ate will go to war at five minutes’ notice, but 
refuses to go to peace even for the brief space 
of five years.’’ The other speakers were Arch- 
deacon Tiffany and the Rev. John Y. Dobbins. 
* x 

Mount Hotyoxe Courxcs celebrated on 
February 28th the centennial of the birth of 
Mary Lyon, its founder, and for twelve years 
its president. An address was delivered by 
the president of the college ; and the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Little, of Dorchester, Mass., 
preached the centennial sermon. Mr. John 


D. Rockefeller has given $40,000 to Mount 
Holyoke for the building of a new cottage, 


and its furnishing as a dormitory. 
* * 
* 


YaLEe was received another million-dollar 
legacy from William Lampson, a graduate of 
’62, who afterward went through the Colum- 
bia College Law School, and who lived in Le 
Roy, N. Y. Columbia needs money. Har- 
vard would like a dozen millions, according 
to President Eliot, and Yale says she needs 
all she’s got and more too. 

The provisions of Mr. Lampson’s will allow 
the Yale corporation great latitude in the ap- 
propriation of the bequest. It is rumored 
that the fund will be applied to a new alumni 
hall, Gothic in design, lofty and magnificent 
in size, and capable of holding nearly all of 
the alumni of Yale. 
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Such a building is much needed at Yale. 
* * 
* 


GREEK will not be required hereafter for 
admission to Columbia. We are strongly in- 
clined to agree with the Sun, which, in com- 
menting on this change, says that the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts should not be given to 
men who have no knowledge of the Hellenic 
language and literature. Give them some 
other degree. 

* 

A numBER of Yale boys have sent on a blue 
flag to Corbett, with the request that he place 
it in his corner in the fight with Fitzsimmons. 
It is easy to see that this was done for the 
purpose of elevating the prize fight into a mere 
athletic contest, at which Yale would be very 
glad to have the gentlemanly *‘ Pompadour 
Jim” win. Looking back to the Olympian 
Games in Greece, these two exponents of the 
manly art are worthy enough to become the 
popular student favorites—as worthy as horses 
or gladiators. Has not the Kipling Club 
something to do with this effort to aid and 
abet the prize fighting hero? Kipling, with 
his strange heroes, has turned the heads of our 
Yale boys. They admire the strong man too 
much, the intellectual or moral hero too little. 
Nevertheless, the offense was not very 
rank. The Yale boys could not have expect- 
ed the pompadour gentleman to have given 
them away as he did. 

* * 

Tue Greek students of the University of 
Athens send the following address to Ameri- 
can students : 

‘* To the Students of the University of Wash- 
ington and America. 
‘‘ Dear Comrapes: The Greek students of 
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the University of Athens, saluting in fraternal 
spirit the noble-minded youth of the universi- 
ties of the Old and New World, invite their 
inoral support and assistance in behalf of the 
struggle which, we believe, has already won 
their warm interest and heartfelt sympathy. 

‘“* The struggle of Crete assuredly transcends 
more than the narrow limits of Hellenic in- 
terests, although this alone were perhaps sufti- 
cient to render it most sacred and worthy of 
the warmest sympathy. Beneath the fortifi- 
eatiuns of Canea, of Herakleion and of Reti- 
mo, and along the coasts of the Queen of the 
Mediterranean, are being decided and aajudi- 
cated not merely the fortunes of the much- 
suffering islanders, nor yet the future of the 
Greek race only, but the age itself in which 
we live is being judged, and the character of 
contemporary civilization submitted to a deci- 
sive and vital test. 

** Not Greek egotisin, but historic justice, 
compels us to recognize that if there exist any- 
where enslaved people worthy of liberty, the 
Cretans rank first among the first ; and if there 
exist tyrannies unworthy even of an instant’s 
toleration, such certainly is the Ottoman tyran- 
ny in Crete. 

** Tf foreign rule is sometimes justified be- 
cause when, though it violates the right of 
national liberty, it nevertheless ensures public 
order and furthers common welfare and jus- 
tice, the Turkish sovereignty can offer no 
such excuse. It not only strangles national 
liberty, but is also fanatieally hostile to all 
common liberty, and justice, and order, and 
prosperity. 

“As representatives and champions no 
longer of Greece only, but of civilized man- 
kind, basely insulted in its noblest feelings by 
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the powerful ones of the world, we shall fight 
for the most precious blessings of civilization 
—for freedom, for justice, for order, for equal- 
ity, for rights, and for humanity. If diplo- 
macy does not consent to the union of Crete 
with Greece, it will not be able to prevent the 
free Greeks and freedom-seeking Cretans from 
uniting their blood in a common and grand 
sacrifice, 

‘* We confidently invoke your aid and as- 
sistance in behalf of our struggle, and beseech 
you that by every means you join in arousing 
and strengthening public opinion against a 
policy which oppugns the enlightened con- 
sciousness of justice-loving people.”’ 

* * 


* 

Tuomas Tuacuer, President of the Yale 
Alumni Association, made some very happy 
and pointed remarks at the Yale dinner con- 
cerning Harvard and Yale’s athletic relations. 
He emphatically urged a renewal of the old 
time-honored relations. 

The alumni of both institutions, as far as 
we know, heartily wish that the diplomatic 
relations might cease and cordial relations be- 
gin. The New Haven Journal and Courier 
says : 

‘* Next to the negotiations for an arbitra- 
tion treaty between England and the United 
States no public matter is more important and 
interesting just now than the proposed athletic 
treaty between Yale and Harvard. The 
course of the negotiations concerning this 
treaty has been «us careful and impressive as 
could be desired. There has been a very 
proper number of ‘ moves,’ ‘ come-ons,’ 
‘ break-offs,’ ‘ renewals,’ ‘ intimations,’ and 
‘ propositions.’ And after then all it is sad- 
ly and cautiously reported that it is not im- 
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possible that Yale will make athletic ar- 
rangements without regard to Harvard. But 
while it is so reported it is to be hoped that 
the resources of university diplomacy are not 
exhausted. Indeed, we hear, by private and 
secret message, that they are not, that things 
are not wholly what they seem, and that it is 
not impossible that negotiations between the 
two great athletic powers may soon be in full 
blast again. They ought to be amicably con- 
cluded sometime. There is no real reason 
why Yale athletes and Harvard athletes should 
not play with each other in each other’s yard. 
It will be pleasing and encouraging to soon 
read about some more negotiations to this 
end.” 

Surely the fault lies in the powers that be, 
the sticklers for etiquette on both sides ; the 
students want to contest, the body of the 
alumni are eager, but the powers are not sat- 
isfied, hence no race. 

% e *% 

At Princeron the honor system of exami- 
nations has prevailed for some time, and been 
found a success. The Daily Princetonian 
recently preached a little sermon on the sub- 
ject : 

‘In view of the approaching examinations, 
we have deemed it timely to call attention 
again to the honor system in conducting them, 
which had its organization at Princeton, and 
has proven so successful in its practical work- 
ings. We assume that all men who have 
been at Princeton for some time understand 
the spirit and workings of the system, and 
therefore it is to those who take these exami- 
nations here for the first time, that these re- 
marks are applicable. Several years ago the 
Princeton undergraduates, assembled in mass 
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meeting, decided to place the college exami- 
nations on a much higher plane than that on 
which they had formerly rested, and to this 
end they declare that henceforth every under- 
graduate should be put upon his honor, and 
at the close of each examination should pledge 
his honor as a gentleman that he had neither 
given nor received assistance of any sort. 
Furthermore it was declared to be the duty of 
any student who should be the witness of any 
cheating to report the same to the Undergrad- 
nate Committee. This committee was com- 
missioned to act upon such cases presented to 
it and report their action to the faculty for 
confirmation. The system has been given a 
thorough trial, and has not been found want- 
ing. We wish all new men to understand 
that this is the position Princeton has taken 
on this important matter ; that the rules laid 
down for conducting examinations are fully 
in force, and are backed by the united senti- 
ment of the undergraduate body. The posi- 
tion of Princeton is the same to-day as it was 
when this step was taken, and in no respect 
do we propose to retreat from the stand taken 
then. Sometimes there have been one or 
two men whose sense of honor has been so 
low that they have cheated. Though no one 
is in the least expected to act as a spy or 
monitor over his fellow-students, yet if any 
case should come tu his notice, it is his duty, 
without any personal consideration whatso- 
ever, to report the matter to the Student 
Jommittee.”’ 


Music and Drama,.—‘‘ Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles,’’ in which Tess becomes a red-haired, 
hard-featured New England schoolma’am, and 
is entirely wanting in the Tess temperament, 
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is not a fortunate production. Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske is in Vrs. Fbbsmnzth a refined, 
calm, quiet actress of great merit; in Tess 
she lacks fire, temperament, and sensuousness. 
Miss Irish as Maid Marian is perfect. So 
is John Jack’s Durbeyfield. Coghlan’s Alec 
D Urberville is a trifle too slow. 

Mrs. Maddern Fiske is incapable of ever play- 
ing Tess, but she’s a very capable actress never- 
theless. Let us consider her method of kill- 
ing Alec, for example. Alec quarrels with 
Tess after coming home drunk, early in the 
morning. It is the crowning insult to Tess. 
His words are cruel and bitter, and he goes 
off to bed while Tess sits at the breakfast-table 
and plays with a carving-knife. She takes it 
up, then drops it nervously. She rises ner- 
vously, and totters into Alec’s bedroom. No 
sound is heard. Three minutes elapse of 
awful silence, and a shudder goes through the 
house as Tess reappears, holding a bloody 
knife between thumb and finger. In this 
scene Tess is not Tess, but she is a woman 
wedded to a man whose love is dead, and she 
has her surfeit of scorn and hate, and kills 
him. There is every shade of feeling of the 
married in this scene. Mrs. Maddern Fiske 
lacks the sensuous nature of Tess—the real 
Tess—and this climax of the play loses in 
point by her didactic ‘‘ abused woman’’ air. 

The play by Mr. L. Stoddard is uneven 
and jerky. People go and come too often. 
They say too little. Situations jump too fast. 
The scene where Angel leaves Tess is much 
too hurried. He goes off ‘‘ to Brazil,’’ as if 
he was going across the street. 

Marian was the best done part. Miss Irish 
looked her part—a voluptuous, sensual, hearty, 
English country girl. Her ‘‘ screech” in the 
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scene when Tess looks at her with a stony 
stare was effective, but too loud. Mr. Stod- 
dard, faulty in his lines in every act, is most 
faulty here. Marian is voluble by nature, 
and should be intensely so when Tess discov- 
ers her perfidy ; but she merely throws up her 
hands and rushes out. Poor Tess, ‘‘ a pure” 
woman, according to Hardy. ‘‘ Pure,’’ even 
though, without love, she yielded to Alec’s 
first overtures, certainly she was the victim of 
a cruel fate, and if we could have been 
charmed in this part by Olga Nethersole, for 
example, we would have enjoyed the play 
better. The play is much inferior to the 
book, and should be revised on the lines 
pointed out. The characters seem to say too 


little and do too much. 


* * 
* 


At Daty’s Miss Rehan has been appearing 
in ‘* The Magistrate,” with the ‘‘ Geisha’’ on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. Miss 
Rehan this winter has added great refinement 
to her characterizations, showing study and 
careful work. 

* o * 

WE ENJoyeED Mrs. Caroline Miskel Hoyt in 
‘¢ A Contented Woman,”’ a play which gives 
her great opportunity, and her acting of the 
pretty, half-spoiled, yet warm-hearted wife 
was exceedingly clever. The play itself was 
very amusing and worth seeing. 

* * 
* 

Tue Sr. Nicnotas Sxarine Ring, presided 
over by the champion fancy skater of America, 
Mr. G. D. Phillips, is the center of athletic 
fun this spring. It isrumored that next sum- 
mer it will be made into a concert hall, cooled 
by the artificial process to a temperature of 
75°, and the music to be furnished by the 
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Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. We trust this 
will be the case. New York needs a good 
summer concert garden, and this, located near 
the Boulevard on Sixty-sixth Street is easily 
reached. A fancy dress ice carnival was given 
March 11th, which rivalled any we have ever 
seen in Canada. 


* * 


* 

Jutia Martowr and Robert Taber, in 
‘* Bonnie Prince Charlie,” have given the 
lovers of romantic plays an enjoyable treat. 
The play, however, is rather ordinary, and it 


is unrelieved by humor. 
% % 


* 

Tuer xinp of American play that succeeds, 
such as ‘‘ Blue Jeans,’’ for example, is full of 
plain people, who love, hate, or show their 
various rudimentary passions in good country 
style. It is rural people, though dressed in 
city style, who catch the audience—simple- 
hearted folk, who easily resolve themselves 
into quartettes or octettes, and sing ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.”? ‘‘ That’s what the people 
want.” Farmers’ boys can throw a paying 
play together—an ox-team, ‘‘ father” in a 
long beard, ‘‘ mawther” in gingham apron, 
some high-flown sentiment—and the dollars 
flow in. Mr. Howells with all his art can’t 
do it. It takes a farm hand, a past master in 
hay rakes, a country yokel to write these 


American plays. 
* 


Sarpovu’s “ Sprririsms,’’ like everything of 
the great Frenchman’s, is worth seeing once. 
His trouble lies in his lack of heart. His 
people are too apt to be puppets. 

* % 


* 
As a ’cello player Van Biene, at Olympia, 
is making the success which he did not make 
when by himself. 
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The Story of My Life. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. 1896.) 


This is one of the most entertaining, gossipy, amus- 
ing, and yet edifying autobiographies we have enjoyed 
reading for many years. It is not our purpose here to 
allude to the many amusing pictures of modern Eng- 
lish life here shown, but to speak briefly of a small 
part of Hare’s life, that at Oxford, which was begun 
in March, 18538, and lasted till June, 1857, é 

In February, 1853, he writes in his diary: ‘‘ Aunt 
Kitty (Mrs. Stanley) has done a most kind act in secur- 
ing Mr. Jowett’s protection for me at Oxford. I have 
had a kind note from him in which his using my Chris- 
tian name is at once very reassuring, though the fact 
that the seventeenth word he ever addressed to me is a 
Latin one looks rather formidable for future conversa- 
tions.”’ 

Hare caught a violent cold while learning to skate, 
and his ‘‘ matriculation’ was in consequence somewhat 
delayed. Jowett, then a Fellow of Balliol, was as good 
as his word, and welcomed the charming young man 
of nineteen, with a fatherly and brotherly kindness. 
‘‘T can see myself now,’’ writes Hare in 1870, ‘‘ very 
shy and shrinking, arriving at Oxford in a rough ‘ bear 
greatcoat,’ with a broad stripe down my trousers, such 
aS was worn then, and can hear the shrill high tones in 
which I spoke.’’ The day he arrives he writes to his 
mother: ‘* I went in (Mr. Jowett’s) empty rooms, and 
found my mother’s letter on the table. ... So she 
was the first to welcome me to Oxford. ... We had 
dinner in his rooms and a pleasant evening.”’ 

The next day he passed his entrance examinations. 
“Don’t lose your presence of mind—it will be not 
only weak, but wrong,’’ said Mr. Jowett, and Hare 
obeyed.. Dean Hedley takes him into a long hall 
“with long rows of men writing at along table. At 
the end of which I was set down with pens, ink, and 
paper. Greek translation, Latin composition, and 
papers of arithmetic and Euclid were given me to do, 
and we were all locked in. I knew my work, and had 
done when we were let out at half-past one, for twenty 
minutes. At the end of this time Mr. Hedley took me 
to the master (Dr. Plumptre). The old man sat in his 
study, very cold, very stern, and very tall. I thought 
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the examination was over. Not a bit of it. The mas- 
ter asked what books I had ever done, and took down 
the names on paper. Then he chose Herodotus. I 
knew with that old man a mistake would be fatal, and 
I did not make it. Then he asked me a number of 
odd questions—all the principal rivers in France and 
Spain, the towns they passed through, and the points 
where they enter the sea; all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament in their order relating to the coming of 
Christ ; all the relationships of Abraham and all the 
places he lived in. These things I fortunately hap- 
pened to know. Then the master arose and solemnly 
made me a little speech;’’ and the Freshman was 
allowed to matriculate. He swears to abjure the Pope 
and to be devoted to the Queen, and kisses a Testament 
upon it. Then the vice-chancellor makes a little Latin 
speech, and he pays £8 10s., and isfree. He is given 
aset of rooms looking out on a vegetable garden, and 
is compelled to purchase for £32 16s. 6d. ‘‘ curtains 
which drip with dirt, a bed with a ragged counterpane, 
a bleared mirror in a gilt frame, and some ugly mahog- 
any chairs and tables.’’ He spends a solitary week, 
and no one talks to him. At last a visitor calls, and 
this was the conversation : 

‘‘T suppose you are fond of boating? We must 
have you down to the river and see what you are made 
of.’ 

“ But I don’t boat ; you would find me utterly in- 
efficient.” 

“Then you ride ?”’ 

ee i 

‘** Do you sing, then ?’’ 

“No, not at all.’’ 

“Do you play rackets ?’’ 

“‘No, I neither boat, nor ride, nor sing, nor play 
rackets ; so you will never have been to call on a more 
hopelessly stupid E’reshman.”’ 

His principal lectures are with a tutor who sits on a 
table in the middle of the room, and who ‘‘ dawdles 
and twaddles so much over details that we have done 
very little when the hour ends.’’ He is amused by the 
high Romanistic club whvuse members pass their time 
in passing ridiculous censures on different individuals. 
At Merton they met to pass a vote of censure on St. 
Augustine, and the ‘‘ whole time of their sitting in 
solemn conclave red pepper was burned through the 
keyhole.”’ Slates were placed over the chimneys, and 
they were made to feel like actual martyrs. When 
they went out they were soused with water. 
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What a beautiful thing it must have been on Mag- 
dalen Tower, high up above the world, to hear the 
choristers sing the old Latin hymn on May-day morning, 
and as the voices ceased all the bells of Oxford began 
ringing—these old medigeval customs of Oxford make 
the place so sacred and so beautiful ! 

Mr. Jowett could hardly have proved a genial com- 
panion. ‘‘ Sometimes he never spoke at all, and would 
only walk around the room looking at me with unper- 
ceiving, absent eyes, as I ate my bread and butter, in 
a way that for a nervous boy was utterly terrific.” 
Jowett must have been a curious, satirical, yet amus- 
ing scholar in those days. When the council, met in 
solemn conclave, asked him, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Jowett, an- 
swer the truth—can you sign the Thirty-nine Articles ?”’ 
He dumbfoundered them with, ‘‘ If you have a little 
ink.” 

Professor Jowett was disappointed in Hare, it seems, 
as the latter did not follow out hisideas. ‘‘ He dropped 
me after I left Oxford,’’ says Hare, in one of his amus- 
ing foot-notes. 

We may not in this article give an account of all 
the amusing episodes of Hare’s career at Oxford, but 
we heartily recommend the book to students. His 
filial love, his high moral sense, his sense of duty, and 
yet his human frailties make him a most lovable 
student. On p. 356 Dr. Routh stated as a fact that 
there was such a thing as a ‘‘ Gownsman’s Gallows in 
Holywell,’’ where two undergraduates were once 
hanged for highway robbery. 

This ancient Don—Dr. Routh—never appeared ex- 

cept in his canonicals. Some students went under his 
window at midnight and shouted, ‘‘ Fire !’ He appeared 
immediately, and in a most terrific state of alarm, but 
in full canonicals ! 
' Mrs. Warburton’s platonic intimacy with Hare and 
his set was, it seems to us, a most unique affair. 
“‘Scarcely a morning passed without her coming into 
our rooms, scarcely an afternoon without our walking 
with her or going on the river. It was a friendship of 
the very best kind, with a constant interchange of the 
highest thoughts.”’ 

Plenty of fun they had! ‘‘ When the college gates 
were closed at night I often used to rush down into 
Quad and act ‘ Hare’ all over the queer passages and 
dark corners of the college, pursued by a pack of 
hounds who were more in unison with the general idea 
of Harrow than of Oxford.’’ He ran pell mell into a 
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professor, and narrowly escaped a serious scrape. He 
has many amusing adventures in college, and the pic- 
ture of the rich, deep Oxford life reminds one very 
much of Charles Ravenshoe. The refined, sweet 
churchly life and the outbreaks of boyishness are very 
much the same. The cultured English boy of twenty 
is a very delightful and imaginative creature. 


The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


There must be two Kiplings. One we have chatted 
with—he, well tanned, in a slouch hat and old suit of 
farm clothes, a short cutty pipe in his mouth—at Brat- 
tleboro ; the other Kipling is he of whom all the world 
seems to be talking at once—the man of genius. 

These poems may be rough-hewn, maybe—not true 
poetry at all—but they are—Kipling—different from 
all the rest, full of a strange, ringing power, as of a 
man who had encompassed the earth and sounded all 
nations thereon. 

‘* R’s the livin’, breathin’ image of an organ-grinder’s 
monkey 

With a pound of grease in ’is ’air— 

Gawd bless ’im !”’ 
This is hardly poetry, but it is—Kipling ! 

How different, yet how much more graceful the 
poems of H. C. Bunner (Scribners, 1896). 


** When he is old and past all singing, 
Grant, kindly Time, that he may hear 
The rhythm through joyous nature ringing, 
Uncaught by any duller ear.’’ 

Bunner we knew, too—a charming personality, 
always bright and gay and amusing. He, perhaps, 
impressed us more than Kipling—as a Jlittérateur. 
But how wide the difference between their minds! 
We must grant to the former poet the strange fire 
touch of genius. The refinements are lacking in the 
one, but there is ‘' a touch of a vanished hand,’’ which, 
we believe, is genius itself. 


College Year-Book, 1896-97. By Edwin Emerson, Jr. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 


This United States college year-book will prove an 
annual of great use and interest as the years go on. 
At present it is not quite complete enough in some par- 
ticulars, but a new edition next year will complete the 
necessary omissions of the first number. We would 
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suggest for a reference book of this sort a different 
style of paper and cut edges. ‘The paper is too easily 
torn. 

Great credit is due Mr. Emerson for his careful selec. 
tion of what are and are not really colleges. He has 
mainly followed the line of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington. The book is a valuable one for 
reference for all college men. 


Miss Ayr of Virginia, and Other Stories. By Julia 
Magruder. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 


# ** Why shouldn’t I raise my parasol if the sun is 
out?’ inquires Miss Ayr, of Virginia, on the top ofa 
coach on their way to the races—presumably Morris 
Park. 

‘Tt isn’t done,’’ was the answer, given curtly and 
coldly by the New York chaperon; and Miss Ayr’s 
cold, ugly, but well-dressed cousins try to stare her out 
of countenance. 

Whereupon Miss Ayr, of Virginia, is made hurt and 
sore, and wishes she were back in Ole Virginny. 

An ox lies in the roadway, and the coach is brought 
toa halt. Miss Ayr stops its nostrils with mud, and up 
it gets snorting, and is led away. 

The ‘‘ men”’ now “‘ rally around’’ Miss Ayr, of Vir- 
ginia, although “‘ it was not altogether her victorious- 
ness in her recent undertaking that had made them rally 
round her so.”’ 

Jim Stafford “ rallies around”’ to such an extent that 
he falls head over heels in love, poor fellow, wiih the 
pretty Virginian. Alas! it is of no use—his millions, 
his horses, his many courtesies—she says, ‘‘ I’m engaged 
to a man in Virginia, whom I love with all my heart, 
and so that settles it ;’’ and it did. 


His Heari’s Desire is a better tale, better told, better 
planned in this series of rather prosaic stories, and with 
a deeper meaning. 

Have we not often been regaled with the woes of the 
wife—her trials, her troubles, her quiet endurance of 
the brute her husband? But here, at last, written by 
a woman, too, the boot is on the other leg! Hugh 
Eastin marries a rich, strong-willed, business like, com- 
monplace woman, who cares nothing for ‘‘ soulful 
souls’’ or for music. 

Four sturdy children she bears him in regular order, 
all of whom are insensible to the ‘‘ fairy music touch.’’ 
At last comes Rose-Jewel, who sings opera airs in her 
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cradle and dances to her papa’s fiddle in the small 
hours of the night. 

Enter mamma, stern, unyielding, relentless. Poor 
papa (is it a picture of life in 2097 ?) hurriedly grasps 
his music child to his heart and flies out into the cold, 
cruel night winds. 

Driven from home—not by force, but by the unkind 
and bitter words of mamma! This severely practical 
woman had warned him that Rose-Jewel should be 
reared musicless, and he was heartbroken. 

Out into the night he fled with his child in his arms, 
and in attempting to cross a stream, as it seems—for 
‘there was a sudden rush of something cold and 
strange—a swish of sound—a lurch—a fall—and then’’ 
their spirits fled upward. 

Downtrodden, music-loving men, read this story of 
your woes! Husbands with penchanis for piano-play- 
ing or flute-jamming, fathers who love the squeaking 
cello, give ear (and give o’er !). 

Here in solemn seriousness your woes are depicted. 
Julia Magruder has felt for you, O ye downtrodden 
ones! With a keen feminine insight she has read the 
callous souls of your commonplace helpmeets, the 
women who wear thick flannel underclothing and stout 
boots, coarse percales with a will of iron, and a knowl- 
edge of how to make it infernally disagreeable for a 
man and husband. 

The other stories in the book are—well, they are not 
so bad. 


The Herb Moon. A Fantasia By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(F. A. Stokes Company.) 


Here a woman with a brain, and a knowledge of how 
to use it, writes a fascinating little book. Condensa- 
tion is an art Mrs. Craigie possesses to a degree. Her 
prose is terse, pointed, witty. Who has not enjoyed 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,’’ *‘ A Study in Tempta- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ The Sinner’s Comedy,’ and ‘“‘ A Bundle of 
Life” ? Exceeding hard names to remember, somehow, 
when you want to talk about them. 7Z'he Herb Moon is 
well worth the reading. 


The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le Galli- 
enne. (The Bodley Head : John Lane.) 


This is Richard Le Gallienne’s best so far. We rec- 
ommend the book to students of easy style. The mat- 
ter is not much, often silly, but the style is delightful. 


































































BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


To Advertisers : 

THE BACHELOR goes to all the colleges, and its list of 
readers is very select. We don’t care to advertise any- 
thing that is not genuinely good and first class in every 
way. 

* * 
s 

Wuat A reply to say, “‘ Oh, I don’t advertise in any 
magazine whose circulation is under 25,000 !’’ 

Our circulation is under this number “‘ by a large 
majority !’ but we believe that one of our readers 
equals a hundred others. 

According to this we have over 50,000 circulation ! 

It is quality not quantity, my friend, that tells. 

* 


* 
* 


ASHEVILLE AND Hot Sprines.—Paradise is said to 
be ‘‘a place of bliss, a region of supreme felicity or 
delight.’’ Better terms cannot be used descriptive of 
Asheville and Hot Springs, North Carolina, and yet the 
thousand attractions which exist there must be seen to 
be appreciated. Situated in the heart of the moun- 
tains, with the Smoky, Blue Ridge, and Balsam ranges 
in sight, is ‘‘ The Land of the Sky,’’ and one of the 
most beautiful spots in the whole world. At a distance 
from Asheville, and forming a distinct outline against 
the heavens, stands Mount Pizgah in all its glory and 
magnificence. Western North Carolina is not a fairy- 
land, but a country beautiful beyond description. In 
the trip over the Southern Railway to these charming 
resorts nature’s panorama is unfolded, showing pic- 
turesque scenes of the grandest kind. It matters not 
whether you view the mountains or gaze into vast 
depths or sylvan glens; all you see inspire you with 
the glory of your surroundings. Asheville is 2300 feet 
above sea-level. The climate is delightful the year 
round. The air is never damp, and sunshine is preva- 
lent. There is where the invalid, business man, and 
pleasure seeker come to breathe the pure, invigorating 
mountain air. 

A more delightful time of the year cannot be found 
than to spend the month of March in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. Protected by the ranges of 
mountains on all sides, the disagreeable March winds 
that are prevalent are avoided. The Southern Railway 
operates a most perfect through car service between 
New York, Asheville, and Hot Springs, leaving New 
York daily at 4.30 P.m., o¢@ Pennsylvania,reaching Ashe- 
ville next afternoon at 2 P.M., and Hot Springs, 4 P.M. 

Full particulars regarding excursion rates to the re- 
sorts can be had upon application to the New York 
Office (271 Broadway) of the Southern Railway, who will 
give you all information regarding the resorts located 
in the glorious mountains of Western North Carolina. 

* * 
* 

THe CLEVELAND WHEEL is this year the best wheel, 
and that is saying a good deal. 

The Lozier Company have done a great thing for 
wheelmen with their easy-running ladies’ wheels. 
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a8 THe MaGNIFICENT 
fe Tessaconmnennr “SUNSET LIMITED” 
- Leaves NEW ORLEANS on Monnays and Tuurspays, 
ot commencing NovemBeEr oth, making the longest 
A (3 
- continuous run in the world. 
cs : ° DRAWING-ROOM and Compart- NE 
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K3 Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
KE Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and Around the World 


t+ PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 

¢ OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S.S. CO. MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 

a SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS RAILWAY 

ihe S. F. B, MORSE, G.P.A. T. H, GOODMAN, G.P.A. 

aC New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 

gC} For further information, free Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and 

“ Time-tables, also lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to 
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The New Cafe St. Denis 


795 BROADWAY 








Adjoining and connected with the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
New York 


Now complete and open to the public. Gentle- 
men’s Restaurant and Lunch Counter, with handsome 
Banquet-rooms above, especially arranged and fitted 
up for large and small dinner parties. 


4 WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON 
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JANES BENNET COLT CHARLES GOODYEAR 


RITERION 


We make apparatus for the 

by Reflectors, Prisms, Lenses, 

Projection of Light <, tom tte sun, ms 

RICITY, OXY-HYDRO. 

GEN, WELSBACH GAS, and OIL, and ies Catalogues of Theater Lamp, 

Photo-engravers’ Lamps, Stereopticons, and Scientific Attachments, TRIPLE 

LANTERN for showing views in the colors of nature from Gray’s Color Filter 
Negatives, X-Ray and other slides, etc., etc. 


Contracts made for specialties in our line. Our products are in the hands of many eminent 
users of apparatus. Write us or call for further information. 


r80 La Salle St., Chicago, Il, J. B. COLT & CO. 


oda Post St., San Francisco 
146-1 o Center St., New York 115-117 Nassau St., & 59 Fifth Ave, 
> Beekman St., New York NEW YORK 


THE YOUNG MAN) 


just starting out in life needs backing. Competition for places in good busi- 
ness houses is keen. Boys are always anxious to ‘‘Go to Work.” The 
difficulty is in finding a situation. 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 


EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Photo oto Depts 


Stenography, bookkeeping, etc., thoroughly taught—By MAIL or personally. 
We train for practical work and every year place hundreds in money- -making 
positions. The young people who place themselves under our instruction 
learn how to put their shoulders to the Wheels—get a bread-and-butter edu- 
cation. A diploma of the 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


is a certificate of ability, is recognized as such by merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men everywhere. They are glad to employ an Eastman grad- 
uate. No other backing is needed except graduation from their business 
and shorthand courses. 

The school is a veritable Business CENTER and is famous for its practical 
method of teaching the young of either sex. The headwork of business is 
actually carried on there—every phase of it. Thus the boy must get the 


making of a good business man—he can’t help it. The College Journal and 


other literature make excellent reading. 
Write for the catalogue—a beautiful and interesting book sent free to 
any one. Address 


P. 0. Box C. C. CLEMENT C. GAINES, Prest., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please mention THE BACHELOR OF Arts in writing to advertisers 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 





Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 4: West r24th Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York _- 
The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 

176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 





The Comstock School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 

Miss DAY, Principal. 





32 West 4oth Street. 





Mademoiselle Ruel. 


School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 


Twenty-fifth year 
OF 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, 
Principal. Primary and advanced classes. Preparation forall 
colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 


ae a. oe. oe aa 


St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 
331 West 8sth Street. 


Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 


Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (C/ass for little boys.) 40 W.4s5th St. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160 162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for college. Special courses. 
713-715 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 
(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Lew School of New York University. 
Day and Evening Courses. Confers LL.B., also (for Gradu- 
ate pi Beek LL.M. 
7 For catalogues address the Registrar, University. 
» NEw YORK, New York City, ee Square. 


Miss Gerrish’ s Collegiate School for Girls. 


Englewood, New Jersey. Collegiate and special courses of 
study. 


id icnensislioaaiais 
The Quincy Mansion School 
for Girls, at Quincy, Mass. Preparatory Course; English, 
Scientific, and College Preparatory Courses; Elective Studies. 


Special advantages i in Music and Art. Experienced teachers 
in alldepartments. For prospectus address the Principal, 


Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, P.O., Wollaston, Mass. 
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Rye Seminary. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 


Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords the best facilities for scholarship, 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful 
surroundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., honaciatte Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 
English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


A high-class boarding seminary for young women and girls. 
Twelve teachers. A choice of six graduating courses. Special- 
ties—Music, Art, Elocution. After the home high-school, 
where? For illustrated catalogue address 

Jos. E. KInG, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Miss Armstrong’s School. 


Liddesdale Place, Cincinnati. 


Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. — courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Sixth year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 


Woodside Seminary. Terms, $500 to $700. 


City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J, SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Seven Gables. 


For girls of all ages. Looks to their physical as well as 
higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely 
appointed building. Gymnasium. A _ thoroughly modern 
school. Native French and German Teachers. a2oth year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New York. 
Address for Catalogue 

Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, ae 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


Miss Phelps’s 


English and Classical School for girls. Regular, Elective 
and College Preparatory Courses. Modern Languages, Liter- 
ature, Music and Art Specialties. 

151 E. Broad Street, Columbus, O. 


‘The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Artand Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a haif hours from New York 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Bliss School of Electricity. 


The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is thoroughly and exclusively taught. Books 
open until Sept. 15. Course opens Oct.1. Catalogue upon 
application. 


BLIsS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 


Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Artand the Languages. Careful attention to 

moralsand manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


BOYS. 


Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


References required. Ane : 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Seeley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 


Among the hills of Sussex. Eleventh year. Prepares for 
College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 


The Henry C. DeMille Boarding School for Girls. 


Primary, Intermediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. 
Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for 
boys. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School. 


Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College, or to J. B. Fint, Head Master, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Westminster School. 
Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 


Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 


Saint Paul’s School, 


Garden City, L. I., New York. 
College Preparatory. 
FREDERICK L GAMAGE, Head Master. 


Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Kasthampton, Mass. 


Higher Education of Boys. 


The Cincinnati Collegiate School of Mr. J. BABIN is con- 
ducted upon the understanding that the whole scheme of edu- 
cation for boys over ten years of age, who are to go tocollege, 
ought to be different from that intended for those who are to 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen. Latin is begun early, and 
can be pursued to any extent desired. German and French 
are taught by native teachers of high standing and experi- 
ence. Thorough course in mathematics. The catalogue con- 
tains full details. 519 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell, Address C. V. 
PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Riverview Academy. 
U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Golden Hill School for: Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


MILITARY. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 


Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and est 
Point. 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin., 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Sixty-second year. 


enn 
Se ee tet te bt i 


Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 


ror for College, Scientific Schools and Business. Music. 
U.S. i 


rill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 


Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 


St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK. President ; C. 
C. HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DUDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross PARSONS, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Princi- 
pal Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
ged year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning to 
the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 


Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 
music conferred. 


Dr E. EBERHARD, President, 
170 W. 23d Street, New York City. 





The National University. 

University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
all Post-Graduate) lead to the pw eo ge degrees. In- 
struction by mail in any desired subject. 11 information 
given in the Vational Magazine, copy of which will be for- 
warded for ten cents, giving information of the necessary 
courses and degrees. Address 

F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor, 


151 Throop St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
P.S. Situations to teach furnished to graduates. 
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Are You 
a College Man? | 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MAGAZINE is the result of an 
effort on the part of a large number 
of well- known alumni of different 
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Baring, Magoun & Co. 
15 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world, against 
deposit of cash, prime securities, or satis- 
factory guarantee, and a commission of one 
per cent. is charged only on the amount 
actually drawn, collectible as the drafts 
appear. 


Draw Bills of Exchange 


on all the principal cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. 


| co? ) 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS OF 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited 


8 BISHOPSGATE, WITHIN 
LONDON 


DERBY DESK GO. 


== | 








~ 
114 Nassau St., N. Y. 
138 Portland St., Boston 
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